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HEAVY - - - - - STRONG 


The Best Material Obtainable Goes Into 
Frederick Pumps 


STATEMENTS LIKE THESE PROVE IT: 


“We have had two of these pumps in OPERATION for 
over EIGHTEEN MONTHS pumping bleached and un- 
bleached SULPHITE PULP of THREE AND ONE 
HALF PERCENT CONSISTENCY. We have had no 
occasion to open up either pump during this period. The 
pumps are built very STURDY and are RELIABLE and 
we find this type of pump FAR SUPERIOR to the type 
built along lighter lines.”’ 


The Frederick Iron and Steel Company 


FREDERICK, MARYLAND 
In Canada—DOMINION ENGINEERING WORKS, LTD., Lachine, Que. 
Centrifugal Pumps Ash Handling Equipment Flexible Couplings 
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EASY BLEACHING 
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Perfect Stock Refinement © 


Perfect uniformity of stock can unquestionably be obtained by the use ‘of- Anti-Friction Bearings. 


Aside from all other considerations, the Jordan plug being held perfectly central, with relation to 
the shell when Anti-Friction Bearings are used, gives uniform wear on bars, and uniformly treated 
stock over the entire area of the bars. 


This is being demonstrated daily in mills using our Precision Jordans and in mills using our stand- 
ard Jordans equipped with Anti-Friction Bearings 


Let us tell you about it. 
THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CoO., Hoosick Falls, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Dyes for Tinting 
Medium Grades of Book here 


National Fast Tinting Blue R 
National Fast Tinting Blue B 


And for the very best grades, 
where fastness to light is essen- 
tial, we recommend: 


National Alizarine Sapphire SE 


These dyes may be employed 
alone or in combinations. 


For the production of modified 
tints, we suggest shading with 


National Fast Crimson 6 BL 


Samples with full directions will 
be supplied on request. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONALDYES 
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PULVERIZED CLAYS 
The Modern Paper Fillers 


Unloading pulverized clay at one of the large paper companies, handling 
more than one car per day, with an unloading cost of 20c per ton. This 
equipment delivers clay either direct to mixing system or to storage by 
merely turning a valve. It also delivers clay from storage into mixing 
system. The installation pays for itself out of labor saving. 


PULVERIZED CLAY is also packed in easily handled 50 lbs. paper bags for 
smaller users. It can be furnished directly to the beaters. 


McNAMEE SUPERFINE CLAY is our new Clay. 

It is better in color than the usual filling grades imported. 
It is equal in color to the best filling grades. 

It is dried and pulverized. 

Shipments are dependable throughout the year. 

It is an American Clay. 


Please permit our salesman, when he calls, to explain to you the 
benefits you can expect from it. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO.,Inc. QD 


— 


50 East 42nd Street Pa elas 


CLAY 
New York : 
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News Print Mills Striving to Improve Output 


R. S. Kellogg on Return from Tour of Mills Says Efforts in This Direction Impressed Him Most 
of Anything He Saw—Repairs and Expansion Were Very Noticeable Everywhere— 
Plenty of Rain Has Prevented Usual Summer Droughts While Forest Fires Have 

Been Conspicuous by Their Absence 


Secretary R. S. Kellogg: of the News Print Service Bureau 
was back at his desk at the Bureau’s headquarters on Monday, 
after an absence of forty-four days during which he made an ex- 
tensive tour of news print mills. 

The most striking thing which impressed him on his tour, he 
stated to a representative of the Paper Trape JourNAL, was the 
time and expense which is being devoted by practically every mill 
to the end that their output may be improved. 


Covered 5,600 Miles 


Mr. Kellogg was accompanied on his trip by Mrs. Kellogg and, 
when they reached home, they had completed a tour which covered 
3,000 miles by auto and 2,000 miles by rail and water. Every news 
print mill on the route was visited and Mr. Kellogg says he is 
greatly indebted to many friends for the kind and lavish manner 
in which they entertained Mrs. Kellogg and himself. 

Touring by auto through Maine, the mills of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick were visited. There the auto was left and, by 
rail and water, Mr. and Mrs. Kellogg invaded Newfoundland, 
visiting the mills of that section. 


Visit Corner Brook Mill 


One of. the interesting incidents of the trip occurred when the 
plant of the Newfoundland Power and Paper Company, Ltd., at 
Corner Brook, which is being formally opened this month, was 
visited. Mr. and Mrs. Kellogg saw the first reel of news print 
taken from the No. 1 machine. They were greatly impressed by 
all they saw at Corner Brook. The majesty of the mill’s en- 
vironment is, in itself, striking and some tremendous power and 
other developments are in progress nearby. 


Returning to Quebec, an inspection was made of all the news 
print mills of the Province of Quebec. Montreal and Ottawa 
were then visited, after which the return trip home was begun. 
On the way home mills were visited at Ogdensburg, Watertown, 
Lyons Falls and Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The problem of improving their output is the general subject 
which is agitating the minds of the officials of all the news print 
mills. They are looking far ahead and Mr. Kellogg says it was 
a real reyelation to note the time and the expense the various 
mills aré. going to to work out their problem. There way not.a 
mill visited where extensive repairs and expansion were not 
going on, 

Mr. Kellogg found the paper men unanimous in their optimism. 
They see nothing in present day conditions to shake their faith 


‘+ the future and are proceeding with the utmost confidence in the 
future of the paper industry and of news print in particular. 
Have Had Plenty of Rain 

Another thing which Mr. Kellogg commented on was the fact 
that there has been an unusual amount of rain this summer 
throughout the territory he visited. The prolonged summer 
droughts, which are almost inevitable every year, have not marked 
this summer. There has been abundant water for the grinders 
and working conditions have not therefore been interrupted and 
impeded as they usually are during the summer. 

Forest fires have also been at a minimum and the devastation 
wrought by this cause almost every year during the dry-summer 
period has not taken place this year. Summing up his impres- 
sions, Mr. Kellogg said that his trip was not only most enjoyable 
and profitable from an inquiry standpoint but that probably he 
never found the paper men more enthusiastic or saw more evi- 
dences of their enthusiasm, optimism and good faith. 


Inquire About M. G. Sulphite Wrapping 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 12, 1925.—It is understood that a 
number of inquiries have been received by the Customs Service of 
the Treasury Department in connection with M. G. Sulphite wrap- 
ping paper. 

One of the recent inquiries has been whether the Customs Serv- 
ice has held that M. G. sulphite paper is dutiable at 30 per cent 
ad valorem as wrapping paper not specially provided for thus re- 
versing the practice of assessing duty as imitation parchment paper 
at 3 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1305. Officials of the Customs Service are answering this inquiry 
by stating that no such decision has been made and that all paper 
described as M. G. is assessed with duty as wrapping paper not 
specially provided for depending upon the character of the paper 
as determined by the examiner. 

Reports received from Customs Officers at headquarters here 
show that many recent importations of paper described as M. G. 
on the invoices has been passed as wrapping paper not specially 
provided for. 


: # 
To Sell Property of Mid-Lakes Paper Co. 

St. JosepH, Mich., August*11, 1925—Charles B. Blair, referee 
in bankruptcy, announces that he will sell at public auction here 
at 2:00 o’clock Tuesday, August 18, a varied list of supplies for- 
merly owned by the Mid-Lakes Paper Company, the total appraisal 
of which is $6270. 
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Philadelphia Trade Strikes A Steadier Ton: 


Mills Getting Back to More Normal Basis of Operation—Satterthwaite Paper Co. Annouiices 
Development—United Paper Mill Supply Co. in Bankruptcy—Judges to Make Graphic 





[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PuHILAbeELpHiA, Pa., August 10, 1925.—In comparing the present 
business trend of the mid-summer market, the Philadelphia paper 
distribution trade is faring far better businesswise than it did at 
this period of 1924. Although there is not the volume of orders 
that the distributors would like to record for this time of year 
there is nevertheless a steadier tone in the broadening inquiries 
and the actual listing of purchases that indicates excellent Fall 
prospects for the industry as well as for the general commercial 
world. While the hand-to-mouth of purchases of paper stocks 
has lessened considerably within recent days the amount of mill 
orders has been fairly well maintained and there still continues 
n the fine paper division, particularly, a steady demand for book 
ledgers, bonds and cover papers used by the larger publishing, 
printing and printing-advertising firms. 


Mills Show Increase in Operations 


Local mills are nearing a more normal basis of operations. All 
the larger plants in the Manayunk District have been placed on 
increased production, with a few of the specialty manufacturers, 
such as the McDowell Paper Mills and the Philadelphia Paper 
Manufacturing Company, enjoying a decidedly improved market 
for their products. The McDowell Mills are now concentrating 
on the production of glassines and specialty wrappings of high 
grade quality used by the confectionary, drug and grocery trades. 
The increased demand for both chip and news board produced 
at the mills of the Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Company, is 
stated to have been the cause of the announcement from that 
board manufacturing concern during the week of the withdrawal 
of prices which at the time of the announcement were quoted 
at $42.50 for chip and $45 for news, the prices that have prevailed 
for the past four months. 


Stock Market at Height of Summer Dullness 


Though the mills hereabqut report larger operation the stock 
dealers find no response to the betterment in the demand for paper 
stocks of all grades. It is customary at this time for the stock 
division to feel the pinch of the summer doldroms and so the 
dealers are not. basing the future on the present slump in business. 
It is anticipated that mill inquiries will be forthcoming by mid- 
August or, perhaps, a little later in the month and then the 
volume of postponed purchases will be greater owing to the long 
absence of mill men from the market. There has been very little 
stock moving from the local warehouses to the mills of the 
country. this year, and, when the Fall demands are to be con- 
sidered, the local dealers are confident that prices must advance 
because of little accumulation in storage of the better grades of 
paper stocks. Present quotations have been in force for more than 
a-month and although business is slack there is little likelihood of 
weakening price becaue of lack of raw materials. 


Specialties and Tissues Vary in Prices 


A varied price range is beng extended for the tissue market 
with sulphites on one hand showing’ a tendency to lower levels 
while the higher grades inte which enter jute products of manu- 
‘facture have been advanced because of the shortage of jute 
crops in India and other producing areas, Tag stock has been 





Arts Awards This Week—Record Licorice Shipment Arrives from Russia 


advanced % cent per pound in Philadelphia markets while 
glassines, responding to the better demand, have shown an in- 
crease of like proportions. Krafts are holding steady, although the 
stocks in the warehouses are ample for needs for sometime to 
come and larger holdings are being offered to consumers at the 
present low quotations. Many of the firms holding large quanti- 
ties of kraft are sending out listed special price quotations of 
attractive offerings. Corrugated straw has been reduced 10 cents 
per roll while rosin sized grey and red sheathing and bogus are 
off 5 cents per 100 pounds. An announcement was made in the 
local trade that Schmidt and Ault of York, Pa. have withdrawn 
prices on cheaper grades of wrappings, common fibers, low price 
grey indented papers, and building papers. 


Satterthwaite Paper Co. Developments 


Although one of the younger of the Philadelphia paper distribu- 
tion houses, the Satterthwaite Paper Company, 231 Chestnut 
Street, is fast making strides in its business pace and, among the 
latest developments in that concern, is the formation of a partner- 
ship between its original proprietor, Howard Satterthwaite, and 
Clyde B. Cobaugh, long identified with the local fine paper in- 
dustry. Under the new business organization the firm becomes 
the Satterthwaite-Cobaugh Paper Company and extensive dealers 
in blottings as well as fine papers for the printing, stationery, 
engraving and publishing trades. Mr. Cobaugh until his connec- 
tion with the Satterthwaite Company was associated with the Ray- 
mond-McNutt Company, and previous to joining that concern was 
the proprietor of Cobaugh Blotters, which conducted a specialized 
blotting paper distribution business. He also was associated with 
the Paper House of Pennsylvania on its sales organization and 
scored a record of 15 years with the Philadelphia trade. With 
his partnership in the Satterthwaite Company he transfers to that 
firm his long established specialized business of blotting paper 
distribution and will continue to feature the lines of the Standard 
Paper Manufacturing Company, of Richmond, Va. The Satter- 
thwaite-Cobaugh Company, will carry complete stock of Standard 
Blotters in all colors, sizes and grades in addition to the various 
stocks of fine papers made by the Neenah Paper Company, Esleeck 
Manufacturing Company, American Writing Paper Company, W. 
C. .Hamilton and Sons Company, District of Columbia Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Franklin Paper Company of Holyoke, 
Mass., and others. There has just been added the lines of the L. 
L. Brown Company including the Advance and Greylock Bonds. 
The firm also has issued a 25-page price list, the first to be 
brought out since its establishment last Fall. Associated with 
Mr. Cobaugh will be the founder of the company, Howard Satter- 
thwaite, for 15 years associated with the Garrett-Buchanan Com- 
pany, and before severing his connections with that firm to enter 
his own business, assistant manager of the company. 


Import Record Licorice Cargo 


Among the unusual cargos that have been unloaded in the port 
of Philadelphia was that of the 2004 tons of licorice which arrived 
aboard the Danish steamship, Pennsylvania, of the Scandinavian- 
American Line, direct from Leninegrad last’ week and which was 
viewed as the reopening of extensive trade between Russia and 
this city. The shipment of the licorice cargo from old St. Peters- 
burg is unique in itself, in so far that never before in the history 
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of this port has licorice root been brought from that part of 
Russia, virtually all shipments coming from Russian Black Sea 
ports, Turkish ports, or other Levant seaports. It is the first time 
that a big liner has ever gone direct to Leninegrad for a cargo 
for shipment, most of the Russian shipments being picked up in 
Baltic ports. The licorice is used in the manufacture of tobacco 
and medicinal products and other uses after the juices are ex- 
tracted and the by-product in pulp form used in the manufacture 
of paper boards by the McAndrew and Forbes Paper Board Mills 
in Camden, producing building boards and paper box boards. 
Recently the McAndrews and Forbes Company installed an addi- 
tional paper machine usde in the manufacture of paper boards. 


United Paper Mill Supply Co. in Bankruptcy 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy filed in the Federal Courts 
of Philadelphia during the week revealed the financial difficulties 
of the United Paper Mill Supply Company, Inc., 4558 Merion 
Avenue. Among the creditors filing claims under the bankruptcy 
proceedings are Martin McTague, $298; S. Spector & Co., $81 and 
Joseph Abrams, $1300. It is estimated by the combined creditors 
that the firm is involved for several thousand dollars. Newton 
C. Meyers was appointed receiver under bond of $1500. The mem- 
bers of the firm are Ben Abrams and Samuel Massover. The 
United Paper Mills Supply Company, Inc., was engaged in the 
paper stock and iron and metal supply business. Its firm was 
established more than a half decade ago to take over the former 
paper stock business of David Neuman who sold out after enter- 
ing the folding box board and cardboard manufacturing business 
known as the Phil-Fibre Company at Water and Tasker streets. 
The present owners took over the building and business, selling 
the paper stock warehouses and offices of the firm in the larger 
building at 45th Street and Merion avenue two months ago. 


Graphic Arts Awards Selected 


From the 1000 or more specimens of printing now on exhibi- 
tion in the Graphic Arts Displays which for the past few. months 
have been featured by the D. L. Ward Company, judges will this 
week select those which will be distinguished for awards of merit. 
Those who formed the Board of Judges were among the prom- 
inent leaders of the Graphic Arts Industry and include Norman 
T. A. Munder of Baltimore, William T. Innes, Philadelphia, J. 
Howard Fell, Philadelphia and Harvey H. Dunn and after re- 
viewing the extensive displays made in the exhibition which has 
been held ever since the early part of the year they will select 
those that stand out as paramount specimens of the printing, 
photo-engraving, and other divisions of the graphic arts. 


News Notes of the Trade 


Adjudication in the bankruptcy proceedings of the Osburn Paper 
Company, has been effected in the Federal Courts here and Walter 
# Douglas, Jr., has been appointed referee. 

A group of printers were the guests of the Charles Beck Paper 
Company, during the past week on a tour of the’ S. D. ‘Warren 
Paper Company Mills, in Portland, Me. Through the courtesy of 
Vice-President Andrew Simon of the Beck Company, who con- 
ducted the printers over the mill and the Warren Company, the 
printers were given an opportunity to learn the practical side of 
payer making as it is carried out in the Portland plants. President 
Leon eck returned from an extensive fishing trip in the Cana- 
dian lakes with a record catch of trout; pickerel, bass and pike 
to his credit. 


Box Board Men to Meet September 10 


Cuicaco, August 11, 1925—The next regular meeting of the Box 
Board association will be held at the Congress Hotel at 11:00 
o'clock Thursday morning September 10. 
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Whitmore Mfg. Co. To Be Sold Sept. 8 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., August 10.—The purchase of the Whitmore 
Manufacturing Company by the Rosemark Coated Paper Company 
has been postponed, Judge Hammond, of the Suffolk County Su- 
perior Court sitting at Boston, having granted the petition of 
Receiver Russell L. Davenport, of this city, to postpone action 
until September 8. 

. The property to be sold includes the land, buildings, machinery, 
equipment, good will, trade names, and, in general, all of the 
property of the Whitmore Manufacturing Company, with these 
exceptions : 

There is to be excluded from the sale cash on hand and accounts 
receivable. The receiver is to pay all accounts payable incurred by 
him as receiver. 

In addition, the following merchandise and materials are to be 
excluded: Casein, satin white, blanc fixe, rafford, clay, and any 
and all colors, any raw stock of paper in rolls o sheets, any 
finished stock in rolls or sheets, or in process, any finished stock 
sealed o in cases, or on handfi in any other manner. 

The receiver is to complete any orders which are in process of 
manufacture at the date of the passing of the papers, all expenses 
attached thereto to be paid by him, and he is to bill the same and 
collect the proceeds as receiver. 

The Rosmark Coated Paper Company agrees to pay the receiver 
a fair market value for any of the stocks or materials not in- 
cluded in the sale which is desires to purchase, but does not bind 
itself to purchase said stock or materials. 

In payment for the foregoing the Rosmark Coated Paper Com- 
pany is to pay the sum of $150,000, and is to assume the taxes and 
interest due thereon at the date of the passing of the papers. 
Payment is to be made by said Rosmark Coated Paper Company 
assuming the mortgage of $100,000 on the property held by the 
Holyoke Savings Bank and any interest due at the time of the 
passing of the papers and by paying $50,000 in cash and assuming 
the taxes and interest as aforesaid. Payment is to be made 90 
days after the acceptance of this proposition by the receiver and 
the approval and authorization thereof by the Superior Court of 
Hampden County, Mass., or within such shorter period after such 
approval and authorization as may be mutually agreed upon be- 
tween the Rosmark Coated Paper Company and the recerver. 


Edward Harpe Nominated for President 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Apany, N. Y., August 11, 1925—Edward Harpe, of Rumford, 
Me., a machine tender employed by the Oxford Paper Company, 
has been nominated for president of the International Brotherhood 
of Papermakers by the Carey faction, which last week announced 
the make-up of the complete ticket which will oppose present 


officials of the union at the election this fall. Jeremiah T. Carey, 
deposed from the presidency two years ago, after having served in 
that position for eighteen years, was the choice of several of the 
local unions, but declined to make the run. The other nomina- 
tions of the Carey faction follow: 


Vice-presidents (American grouwp)—Louis Ogden, of Glens 
Falls; Edward Brockway, of Felts Mills; George Ashley, of 
Holyoke, Mass.; Delbert Gardner, of East Millinocket, Me. 

Vice-Presidents (Canadian group)—Alfred Judd, of Iroquois 
Falls; Oswald Kelley, of Sault Ste Marie. 

Secretary—Frank Lynch, of Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Treasurer—Roy Genter, of Deferiet, N. Y. 

Auditor—Sidney Metcalfe, of Troy, N. Y. 

Mr. Harpe has also been named on the ticket as a delegate to 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The yoting will not get under way until October and will take | 
place the first two weeks in that month. 
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Quebec Pulp and Paper Mills To Be Chartered 


Only Remaining Step to Complete Amalgamation of Chicoutimi Pulp Co. and Saguenay Py}; 
and Paper Co.—Securities Corp. Offers Whalen Co. Financing Plan—Work on New Plant 








of Canadian International Paper Co. Progressing—Eddy Mill Resumes Operations 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MonTrREAL, Que., August 10, 1925.—The collateral trust bond- 
holders of the Saguenay Pulp and Paper Company have finally 
agreed to the reorganization plan which was approved by the 
majority of the other-bondholders. This means that the way is 
now clear for the amalgamation of the Chicoutimi Pulp Company 
and the Saguenay Pulp and Paper Company. The new company 
is to be known as the Quebec Pulp and Paper Mills. At the 
present time the mills of the new company at Chicoutimi are 
working to full capacity, and orders on the books are sufficient 
to keep the plants working at full time up till November next. 
The pulp is being produced for export, both for England and for 
the United States. The outstanding capitalization of the new 
company consists of $7,015,600 in 7 percent cumulative preferred 
stock, and $7,113,100 in common stock. The consolidated balance 
sheet of the two companies as at December 31, 1924, shows that 
current assets amounted to $1,368,877, as against current liabilities 
of $1,438,465. The total assets are $17,707,634. The difficulties 
into which both companies were plunged was caused by the big 
Becker Failure. There remains only one thing necessary—it is 
the obtaining of the charter for the new company. This will be 
granted in a week or two. 


Re-organization of Whalen Co. 


A plan of re-organization has been arranged for the Whalen 
Pulp and Paper Company. This plan of financing is based on an 
offer made by the Royal Securities Corporation, of Montreal, 
and recommended by the committee of the bondholders as a plan 
to place the British Columbia concern on a sound financial 
footing. .This control is still to remain in this country. The 
property will shortly be put up for sale; it is expected that the 
trustee for the first mortgage bondholders will be the only bidder 
at the judicial sale, hence the company will pass into the hands of 
the first mortgage bondholders and a new company will probably 
be formed. In brief, the offer made by the Royal Securities 
Corporation to the first mortgage bondholders is as follows: The 
new company is to have an authorized issue of first mortgage 
bonds amounting to $7,000,000. Sufficient of these will be issued 
to exchange for first mortgage bonds of the old company, par for 
par. The new company will sell $1,500,000 of second mortgage 
7 per cent debentures. This will provide working capital. Cumu- 
lative 7 per cent preferred stock will also be issued. Only sufficient 
of this new preferred stock will be issued to provide for the 
arrears of interest on the old 6 per cent first mortgage bonds of 
the Whalen Pulp and Paper Company. Common stock will be 
issued for such an amount as may be approved by the Royal 
Securities Corporation. This last issue will be in cosideration 
of the Royal Securities Corporation underwriting the issue of 
second mortgage debentures. 


Canadian International Paper Plant 


Work on the new plant of the Canadian International Paper 
Company of Three-Rivers is proceeding. ‘There still remains a 
considerable amount of the masonry work to Ae finished, Work 
first commenced on the mill on December 1, 1924. Four addi- 
tional machines of 90 tons each are to be installed, making eight 
in all. The production at the mill at present is 350 tons daily, 
and it is expected that machines’5 and 6 will be producing early 





in 1926, which will bring the production up to 525 tons. It js 
anticipated that the plant will be able to turn out its 700 tons q 
day by the summer of 1926. The largest mill in Canada a 
present turns out 525 tons a day. 


Canada Paper Company’s Extensions 


The Canada Paper Company has been busy for some months 
erecting an additional pulp mill at its plant at Windsor Mills, 
Que. The new mill is to produce pulp on a modified soda 
system, and when finally completed should mean much in cutting 
down costs due to the improved system on which the mill will 
operate. -The new method of production is known as the 
Keebra process and is a distinct step forward in the production 
of pulp. The new mill should be in actual operation shortly, 
The company expects to still further improve its methods of 
production by the substitution of an old small paper machine 
with a new high speed and up-to-date one. Recently, 
water power site has been acquired by the company. 
capable of a development of some 12,000 h. p. and is situated 
on the St. Francis River. The plans for the development of this 
site have been finished and will be carried cut just as soon as 


another 
It is 


‘the mill enlargements are completed. 


E. B. Eddy Mill Resumes 


The big news print mill known as “D” mill which, together 
with the sulphite and ground mills of the E. B. Eddy Company, 
had been closed down, has again been opened and is now oper- 
ating at full capacity. The reason given for the temporary 
closure was the falling off in demand for news print. 

New Sales Agreement in Scandinavian Paper 

Wasuincron, D. C., August 12, 1925.—A report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Assistant Trade Commissioner Kekich at 
Helsingfors states that the managing director of Kinska Pappers- 
bruksforeningen has recently closed an agreement on behalf of 
the Finnish paper industry and the foremost English paper pur- 
chasing og om which will be followed on all sales of paper 
from Finland, Norway and Sweden to English buyers. A new 
provision gives ‘the buyer or seller the right to cancel a contract 
because its execution would mean economic sacrifice to him which 
was not foreseen at the time of the signing of the contract. The 
period of reclamation varies from 7 days to 12 weeks depending 
on the kind of fault and the quality of paper. 


Box Board Replies Coming in Slowly 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 11, 1925.—Only a fair number of 
replies are being received by the Simplifed Practice Division of 
the Department of Commerce to the questionnaire sent out to 
binder board manufacturers in connection with the Simplification 
in that industry according to William A. Gately, who is handling 
this project for the Department. 

Most of the replies have been received from members of the Box- 
board Association. It is essential for the success of the program, 
howeyer, that replies -be..receivedfrom.non-members )of the as- 
sociation as well as members before any tabulation of results is 
made. After the results have been tabulated it is expected that 
a report will be made to the industry at a meeting probably to be 
held in New York City about October 1, 
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Non-Stop Paper Making 


t ay 
2 
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of 211 Vickery 
Conditioners al- 
ready sold, 96 
were repeat 
orders. 


One of the Eighteen Vickery Felt Conditioners 
at the Champion Coated Paper Company 


Non-Stop Paper-making may never be fully realized 
—hbut the 


VICKERY FELT CONDITIONER 


brings it a lot nearer by doing away with shut- 
downs for felt washings. 


It makes felt work better, and run continuously. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
South Walpole a=. Massachusetts 


Western Representative 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1524 Republic Bldg., 
Chicago, IU, 


Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Limited 
260 St. James Street 
Montreal, Canada 
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Coarse Paper Demand Dominating Chicayo 


Prices in This Line as Well as in Paper Products Show Advancement—Notable Improvem nt 
Takes Place in Fine Papers—School Supplies Respond to Brisk Demand—Building In 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill, August 8, 1925—Coarse papers and paper pro- 
ducts continue to hold leading attention in the Chicago market 
Business is good in both of these lines and prices are advancing. 
Krafts, manilas and tissues have advanced five dollars a_ ton. 
Even at the advanced prices, mills are careful in accepting new 
business. However, it is not believed prices will advance further 
at this time, although it is generally conceded by the various factors 
concerned that prices have been down and, even at the new level, 
they are comparatively low. 


Fine Papers Show Improvement 

Fine papers, particularly bonds and fine writings, are showing 
signs of improvement. Printers are gradually taking a new lease 
on life, although there is still a dirth of business among the job 
printers who furnish the requirements of business houses for 
office and sales purposes. The increased demand for these papers 
is said to emanate from organizations who are desirous of getting 
out after business rather than wait until the accustomed period 
following the opening of the so-called Fall season immediately 
after Labor Day. Mail order specialists are leaders in this desire 
for an early start. ; 

Firms having one or more specialties that they sell by mail are 
re-shaping their lists, re-vamping their advertising matter and are 
making plans for a vigorous mail campaign. Some of this will 
materialize in the next few weeks and the balance should he 
forthcoming when the business world settles down, after the 
summer season draws to a close on September 8. 


Demand for School Supplies 

The demand for school supplies is increasing every week. Sta- 
tioners and school supply houses continue to be good customers. 
They have but four weeks left to prepare for what will be the 
biggest year in the school history of Chicago. 

Book papers continue to hold up and the prospects are that the 
demand will continue to show increases. Publishers of technical 
and trade publications state that the advertising sections of their 
periodicals will show gains, starting with the September issues, 
and as a consequence a number of pages will be added to both the 
reading and advertising sections. 

The vacation season is raising the same havoc in the offices of 
paper merchants as is being experienced in all lines of endeavor. 
Not long since, offices tried to set aside one month as vacation 
season, but now the period extends throughout the entire summer 
season. Several Chicago houses, one of rather large proportions, 
have hit upon the idea of shutting down completely for a period of 
two weeks, leaving practically none but the watchman on duty. 
They figure that the vacation harm is then concentrated to those 
two weeks and with a little extra spurt on the part of everyone, 
business will soon be transacted on a normal basis. 


Paper Bag Use Increases 


Considerable interest has been manifested by the buiiding in- 
dustry in the use of paper bags. This is attributed to the extensive 
advertising campaign of the Associated Ropax Manufacturers, an 
organization of manufacturers who are featuring a rope-stock bag 
as a substitute for the cloth container, and to the advertising 
campaign of the Bates Valve Bay Company of Chicago, which com- 
pany is waging an independent campaign on its “Multi-Wall” 


dustry Taking Increased Interest in Use of Paper Bags—Box Board Meeting. 


bag. This package is made of five separate walls of kraft ). 
which are sewed at top and bottom. A valve, in one corn 
the bag, which is a patented feature developed by the Bates . 
ganization, permits the filling of the bags on specially built 
patented Bates machines. 

Such powdery commodities as cement, lime and gypsum plaster 
are usually shipped in bags of various weights, the filled package 
ranging from 40 to 95 pounds. The cloth sack has been generally 
used heretofore. The original cost of the cloth sack and the 
nuisance incidental to the return of such package, coupled with 
the fact that when emptied there always remained a pound or two 
or material clinging to the walls of the bag, are largely responsible 
for the eagerness with which contractors and dealers have grasped 
the opportunities offered by the improved paper package. 

The Bates Valve Bag Company have designated August 15 as 
picnic day. The entire plant at Eighty-second street and South 
Chicago avenue will be shut down on that day and a special train 
of nine coaches will convey the employes and their families to 
Hudson Lake, Ind., where the usual features incidental to a picnic 
will be staged. E. T. Statler, advertising manager of the company, 
says that a “surprise” stunt has been arranged which only thc 
committee will know until time for the opening gun. 


ind 


Box Board Association to Meet 
Announcement has been made by John R. Mauff, general man- 
ager, that the next regular meeting of the Box Board Association 
is scheduled for Thursday, September 10. The meeting will be 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, and will be called to order 
at 11:00 A. M., daylight saving time. 


Human Raw Material Needs Closer Attention 


Speaking to the Kiwanis Club of Biddeford and Saco, Maine, 
T. L. Crossley of Toronto urged upon all executives the necessiiy 
of closer study of men, and better provision for advancement in 
the cases of men wishing to make a definite study of an industry 
as a life work. 

The development of educatipnal facilities in the pulp and paper 
industry was discussed, and some of its results cited: The provision 
of authoritative literature in the form of five volumes prepared 
by the joint committee of the technical organizations of the industry 
in the United States and Canada was referred to as an example 
of what might be done. 

Attention was called to the small number of men in any industry 
who afe prepared to make sacrifice of time and money to qualify. 
Such men are worthy of every assistance. 


Powell River Co. Makes More Improvements 
[From Our Recutar CorresPonpent) 

Vancouver, B. C., August 11, 1925.—Another unit in the ex- 
penditure of $5,000,000 for improvements and expansion in the 
Powell River Company's plant at Powell River has been passed 
and the contract let for two large concrete buildings on the 
waterfront. Already $1,000,000 was added this year to the plant 
in dam and water power improvements as well as in the pulp mill, 
and by this time next year it is expected that $10,000,000 will 
represent the investment the company has in this modern pulp 
and paper plant. This new unit will cost about $500,000. 
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on’t “Rust Out”’ 


Sold Outright—not on the 


Installment Plan 


With the A-S-H Standardized Coal Bunker, 
the first cost is the last. There are no later 
installments in the form of maintenance. 
That’s why both of these concerns recently 
purchased a 300 ton A-S-H Bunker. 


ROCHESTER GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
EICHLER BREWING COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


The A-S-H Coal Bunker requires no brick 


oe ALLIS. 


263 SOUTH 15™. 
Boston 


Detroit Pittsburgh 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Rochester Kansas City, Mo. 


concrete, or any other kind of lining. Also, 
the parts of the bunker in contact with the 
coal are made of CAST IRON which WILL 
NOT RUST OUT under the action of sul- 
phurous water. 


Standardization of parts gives the A-S-H 
Bunker two desirable features. First, it can 
easily be erected by ordinary labor and 
second, its price is moderate. 


Send for Bulletin 


1 FIERA Rl OFF 


ET ~ PHILADELPHIA 


St. Louis Atlanta 
Indianapolis 
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Obituary 


Edwin C. Robertson 

Hinspace, N. H., August 10, 1925——Edwin Clarence Robertson 
president of the Robertson Company, whose death was briefly noted 
in last week’s Paper TRADE JouRNAL, was 69 years of age. He 
was a widely known paper manufacturer, coming from an old 
line of paper makers who had their origin in Scotland. He was 
born in Hinsdale, March 6, 1856. 

He attended the common and high schools of Hinsdale, Kimball 
Union Academy, Leland and Gray Seminary, Powers Institute, and 
Wells Business College to obtain his education. After spending 
four years in the paper manufacturing industry in the employ of 
his father in Hinsdale, he was admitted to a partnership in the 
same line of business with his uncle, John Robertson, at Holyoke, 
Mass. Two years later, in 1880, with his brother, Frank, the in- 
terest of the uncle was purchased and the plant operated by them 
under the name of the Robertson Brothers. The partnership 
continued three years and was concluded in 1883 by the with- 
drawal of the brothers from Holyoke and their establishment of 
a paper mill at Ashuelot, which has since been continued. In 1903 
E. C. Robertson formed a partnership with his son, W. F. Robert- 
son, and they built and conducted a mill under the firm name of 
E. C. Robertson and Son. In 1909 the same two built another 
mill which was operated under the firm name of W. F. Robertson 
& Co. Frank W. Robertson died in 1914 and the business has been 
carried on by E. C. and W. F. Robertson, the three mills being 
incorporated in 1923, under the name of the Robertson Co., with 
E. C. Robertson as president and W. F. Robertson treasurer and 
manager. The product of the Robertson Co. is light weight tissue 
paper and in the aggregate the output is from 60 to 75 tons per 
week. A large part of this is sold and converted into toilet paper, 
while a considerable amount goes into various kinds of twisted 
twines, which are used in the manufacture of fibre rugs and 
various other products. 

In 1914 Mr. Robertson and his son purchased the controlling 
interest in the Paper Service Co., a toilet paper manufacturing 
concern, and moved the business from New York to the mills at 
Ashuelot. The Paper Service Co., of which Mr. Robertson was 
vice-president, is a considerable industry in itself, capable of turn- 
ing out several carloads of toilet paper per week. He was also 
a director of the Storms Drop Forging Co., of Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Robertson was one of the best known men in the paper in- 
dustry. For several years he was vice-president of the National 
Pulp and Paper association and for eight years he was president 
of the Tissue Paper Manufacturers’ association, a division of the 
national association. 

Mr. Robertson was a Democrat and was prominent in local and 
state politics until recent years. He held various town offices and 
was representative in the legislature in 1885, at that time being 
the youngest member of the assembly. For several years past 
he was a trustee of the Cheshire County Savings bank. He was 
a member of Golden Rule lodge, No. 77, F. and A. M., of Hins- 
dale, Fort Dummer Royal Arch chapter of Brattleboro, Beausant 
commandery, Knights Templar of Brattleboro, Vt., Keene chamber 
commandery, Knights Templar of Brattleboro, Vt., Keene chamber 
of commerce, the Brattleboro club. The Brattleboro Country club, 
and the Nyasset club of Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Robertson was married in Hinsdale May 1, 1878, to Rose E. 
Richmond. Two children were born to them, Winfred F., and 
Christipa, wife of Frank W. Jeffords. Mrs. Jeffords died May 
23, 1922. Beside. his wife and , Mg. Robertson leaves four 
caine er , a CPeFurd 


Charles W. Williams 
Charles W. Williams of Montclair, N. J., head of the paper 
jobbing firm bearing his name at 303 Lafayette Street, New York, 
died Sunday at Colorado Springs, Col., after two years of failing 


‘order 


ot Lal > eA 


health following a stroke of apoplexy which caused his retirement 
from active business. Mr. Williams, who was a native of Spring- 
field, Mass., was 62 years old and is survived by his widow, a 
daughter, Mrs. Morton Goodspeed, and two sons, Alfred D. and 
Charles W. Williams, Jr. He established his business in 1895 and 
developed it into one of the largest of its kind, 


Joseph Bass Reycraft 

Joseph Bass Reycraft, for many years connected with the Inter- 
national Paper Company of 30 Broad Street died Tuesday of last 
week in the Jersey City Hospital. Mr. Reycraft was 55 years 
old and had lived for the last eleven years at 229 Bayside Avenue, 
Jersey City. His death was due to pneumonia which developed 
last week following an operation undergone for neurasthenia and 
general nervous debility. He is survived by his wife, five sons 
and a daughter. Funeral services were held at the home Thurs- 
day evening and buriai was Friday afternoon at 3 o'clock in 
Cypress Hills Cemetery. 


William Ferguson 
MenasHa, Wis., August 10, 1925.—William A. Ferguson, aged 
63, general superintendent of the Whiting Paper Company here, 
died at an Appleton hospital after an illness of. several months. 
Two daughters survive. The funeral was held Friday of last week 
in charge of the Masons. 


Boston Paper Trade Marking Time 

Boston, Mass., August 11, 1925.—The best that can be said 
about the Boston market this week is that “everybody in the 
trade is sitting tight,” waiting for the upward turn that is indicated 
in various ways. Circumstances, such as the summer rest period, 
vacations, etc., have forced upon this section, as it has on many 
others, reports show, an unusually dull period. However, a survey 
shows, here and there, a bright spot. 

For instance, the rag and paper market in this city has been 
off for weeks—away off. This complaint has been general and 
vigorous. Lately, however, a slight turn for the better has shown 
itself. Collections of raw st ck by the so-called “junkies” have 
increased. Accumulation of rags and papers by the junk collectors 
is a good sign, say the rag stock and men who sell to the mills. 
It has been almost impossible to get any of this material, they 
add. But now with a demand for rubber the junk collectors are 
accepting most everything as long as there’s some rubber included. 

This is only one bright spot, but it means much to the men in 
the raw stock division of the industry. There’s another side to 
this same situation. It is this. The mills that buy this stock are 
reported out of the market just now, preferring, or rather, satisfied 
in keeping about a 30-day supply ahead. 

Fine paper houses report a continuance of good business whicn 
has been in evidence since spring, although some slight slowing up 
is noticed in orders from the publishers and big advertising houses. 

The kraft paper market still is firm with every indication of 
good business soon to come. Tarred paper demand shows little 
decrease. Keen competition prevails in this division, is the general 
report. 

Tissues, waxed papers and gummed kraft mills are busy, re- 
ports from the field show, operating full time. Already some 
generous orders have been placed for the goods calling for 
tissues. 

Queries are constantly coming in on prices. In nine cases ow 
of ten the inquirer admits his stock is low. Asked to place an 
or de sep sey goon” is the general answer. .So the 
Boston dealers put two and two together. They agree that the 
stock is low and that the buying will soon be forced. It is fair 
to assume, then, they say, that a good fall business is in sight and 
that placing of orders soon will be a necessity. No radical break 
in any price is forecast. 
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District 
of 
Columbia 
Paper Mfg. Co. 
Washington, D. C: 


WASHINGTON 


Our Nation’s Capitol, where the attention of the world is. centered, 
uses Dilts Beating Engines. 


Here, as elsewhere, “paper is made in the beaters,’’ and so Dilts Beating 
Engines make Washington’s paper. 


Our newest design is the Dilts approved NEW TYPE Beating En- 
gine. This beater is quite remarkable in performance, accomplishing 
Fast Circulation, Heavy Furnish, Rapid Mixing and Beating, Quick 
Dumping, and with no increase in power consumption. 


Write to us for list of users, names of recent purchasers, and list of 
our unshipped contracts. 


You will certainly be interested inthe Dilts approved NEW TYPE 
Beating Engine for your own mill. 


—@Dpilts— 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, NY. 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 












Construction News 

St. Helens, Ore.—The St. Helens Pulp and Paper Company, 
recently organized, is perfecting plans for the erection of its 
proposed local pulp and paper mill and is said to be arranging 
for actual construction at an early date. The plant will consist 
of several units, with power plant, machine shop and auxiliary 
structures, estimated to cost close to $1,000,000, with machinery. 
W. P. Hawley, head of the Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, 
‘Oregon City, Ore., is president of the new organization. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The Brown & Bigelow Company, University 
avenue, manufacturer of paper specialties, will hold in temporary 
abeyance the erection of its proposed plant addition, for which 
bids recently were received, pending an adjustment of assessments 
by the city. It is stated that the project will be delayed about 90 
days. The plant will be three-story and basement, totaling about 
100,000 square feet of floor area, and is estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $250,000, with equipment. Colburn & Forsell, 210 
South Ninth street, Minneapolis, Minn., are architects, in charge. 

Washington, N. J.—Construction has been started on a new 
wood fiber plant at Bryan avenue and Center street by a company 
whose name is temporarily withheld. The structure will be one- 
story, 44 x 100 feet. Two other buildings of about the same size 
will be erected at a later date. The local Board of Trade is 
understood to have full information regarding the project. 

Kalamazoo, Mich—The Kalamazoo Paper Company has 
work under way on a new three-story building at its mill, to be 
used primarily as a stock house. It is proposed to have the 
structure ready for service at an early date. 

Otsego, Mich—The Wolverine Papcr Company is planning 
for the early rebuilding of the portion of its mill recently dam- 
aged during an electrical storm. An official estimate of loss has not 
been announced. 

Otsego, Mich—The Mac-Sim-Bar Company has work in 
progress on a new turbine building at its plant to be used for 
power service at the mill. It is expected to install machinery at 
an early date. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Standard Paper Company has begun 
the erection of two new additions to its plant, comprising a one-. 
story steel stock house and one-story conversion plant. The 
structures are being pushed and will be ready for service at an 
early date. 

Bastrop, La.—The International Paper Company, 100 East 
Forty-second street, New York, is reported to have tentative plans 
under advisement for expansion in the local mills of the Bastrop 
Pulp and Paper Company, recently acquired, for considerable 
increase in capacity in the line of kraft papers. The Company has 
arranged for a preferred stock issue of $1,450,000, a portion of the 
fund to be used in financing in connection with the purchase of 
the local properties for general operations. 

Lynn, Mass.—A controlling interest in the Hoague-Sprague 
Corporation, manufacturer of paper boxes and containers, has been 
acquired by the United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Boston, 
Mass. It is said that expansion plans are under advisement for 
increased capacity. The company operates a group of factories 
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- CONSTRUCTION 


== NEWS—- 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


in different cities. Active management of the business will 
retained, it is stated, by M. Morton Hoague and Charles F 
Sprague, who have retained a large block of stock in the company, 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Bradford Paper Company is making 
improvements in the machinery at its mill, including equipment 
replacements, for increased output. The plant is now running ona 
24-hour eae schedule. 

Albany, ¥.—The Albany Fclt Company, manufacturer of 
felt and Ys ciliated products for paper mill service, has awarded a 
general contract to R. N. Reed, Batavia, N: Y.,. for the erection 
of a three-story addition to its mill at North Albany, to be 35 x 5 
feet, estimated to cost about $32,000. Lockwood, Green & Co., 24 
Federal. street, Boston, Mass., are architects and engineers. 

Circleville, Ohio—The Midwest Box Company has plans for 
remodeling and improving its local plant, consisting of a one- 
story and basement building, 75 x 180 feet; equipment betterments 
for increased efficiency will also be made. The work will be 
placed under way at an early date. The De Vere Company, 
Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio, is architect. C. E. Raney is 
local manager. 

Powell River, B. C—The Powell River Company, Ltd., has 
awarded a general contract to Armstrong, Morrison & Co., 
Granville street, Vancouver B. C., for the erection of the pregeail 
additions to its local paper mills, consisting of a two-story 
structure, 150 x 450 feet, designed as a machine room, and one- 
story building, 100 x 100 feet, for general operating service. 


New Companies 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Sleek-Warwick Paper Company, 312 
West Sixth street, has been incorporated with a capital of $60,000, 
to manufacture and deal in paper products. Ross M. Sleek, 2 
East Fifty-third street, is the principal incorporator. 

New York, N. ¥.—Officials of the Singer Box Company, 110 
West Thirty-fourth street, have incorporated a new company of 
the same name, with capital of $20,000, to take over and expand 
the present organization. The incorporators are J. Bobley, G. S. 
Gottesman and M. Loeb. 

St. Louis, Mo—The Midland Paper Company, 17 South 
street, has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to manu- 


facture and deal in paper specialties. Edward Sebastian is presi- 
dent and Carl Stockstrom, secretary. 


Financial 

Chicago, Il—The Waterway Paper Products Company has 
filed notice of increase in capital from $500,000 to $1,450,000, for 
proposed expansion. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Newton C. Meyers has been appointed 
receiver for the United Paper Mills Supply Company, 4558 Merion 
avenue, in bord of $1,500. 

New York, N. Y.—The O. R. O. Envelope Manufacturing 
Corporation, 119 Wooster street, has arranged for an increase in 
capital fom $50,000 to $100,000, for proposed expansion. 
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Voith Inlets Make Better Paper 


The Voith Inlet makes it possible to pro- 

"duce a sheet of uniform thickness across 
the entire width of your machine. Minute 
adjustments governing the caliper of the sheet 
are easily and quickly made. Light and thin 
edges are prevented even when making a 
sheet covering the extreme width of the wire. 


The new Inlet produces paper of better 

‘formation as the entire surface of the 
wire is used for formation purposes. All 
aprons and slices eliminated. 


PARTIAL LIST a] 
PAPERS MADE WITH 
THE VOITH INLET 


BOOK 
SULPHITE BOND 
NEWSPRINT 
ROTO-PLATE 
TABLET 
PARCHMENT 
GLASSINE 
ENVELOPE 
WAXING 
WRAPPING 
CATALOGUE 
LEDGER 
MAGAZINE 
TISSUE 

POST CARD 
WRITING 
STRAW PAPER 
MANILAS 
GREASEPROOF 


| 
| 


3, The Inlet prevents the forming of lumps 

and foam spots. A revolving perforated 
roll promotes thorough mixing and a steady 
uniform delivery of the stock. A cleaner and 
better sheet is always made after it is in- 


stalled. 


Fewer breaks result and your rolls are 
“therefore better. All these improvements 
in your product follow immediately upon the 
installation of the Voith High Pressure Stock 
Inlet and production costs are lowered also. 


The illustration above pictures an installation. of 
the Voith Inlet on a Harper Machine. It can be 
readily fitted to any existing Straight Fourdrinier, 
Harper or Yankee Machine and will make better 
paper at a lower cost. Write today for your copy 
of an illustrated booklet containing full informa- 
tion regarding the Voith Inlet. 


KRAFT 1 VALLEY IRON Works (o. 


SPECIALTIES 


App_eton, Wisconsin 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCKS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


For the Month Ending June 30, 1925, and for the Twelve Months Ended June 30, 19235, as 
Compared with Corresponding Months of Previous Year 























IMPORTS—PAPER 
June—————_,, c~Twelve Months Ending June 30— 
PAPER AND MANUFACTURES OF m———1924—__—_, ——_ 192 —____, —e- 1924—___, r~——— 1925- uae 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Paper, except printed matter (total)....... ....ssese. GRE ayn evant 40,188,941 ..Se...... 146,794,299 ......0.... 118, 178.570 













Printing paper— _ 
Standard newsprint ........... Ibs... free 233,093,244 8,762,596 252,814,816 9,012,592 2,684,286,827 101,189,493 2,815,072,939 102,089,345 
Imported from— ; : 



















































































































































































EEE “GS GGbR Seuss sabe ccpacceceses 6,395,442 200,348 3,976,562 126,178 72,201,093 2,330,281 61,187,135 1,936,735 4 
0S SS ea ee 6,938,684 189,214 4,276,889 140,301 111,224,317 3,533,000 $3,857,205 1,629,399 
Netherlands . 547,340 17,001 7,511 280 1,313,929 41,692 1,695,167 55,912 
Norway ..... oeee 1,508,514 45,105 4,414,996 125,770 39,204,904 1,349,253 44,902,028 1,391,915 
‘ Dh: <Ghisehsanyeet bless. buecel 8,032,130 249,001 9,755,172 291,940 108,108,904 3,467,761 148,301,820 +,561,879 
I saherdichaieiateiria'es inioiiby pints. eidondees 209,289,215 8,049,297 228,607 802 8,266,763 2,345,606,820 90,259,245 2,489,452,910 91,995,171 
ee 381,919 12,630 1,775,884 61,360 6,626,860 208,261 15,676,674 518,334 
ON ee ee ee Ib...dut. 1,220,344 48,935 1,087 828 53,873 22,254,234 976,245 24,548,742 1,072,281 
Grease-proof and water-proof papers Ib. . .dut. 59,150 13,078 144,584 18,080 2,485,420 245,978 1,636,701 99,907 
Wrapping paper ........+.-se+ee- itminis "Setesnae chitendiie aiaiia®. oii. @«shent 1 44,709,325 Soa, | pesonsece 7 
aft wrapping paper .......... Ib...dut. 1,468,051 55,942 820,979 35,572 2 16,954,619 2 633,989 19,364,172 784,240 
All other wrapping paper .:.... Ib...dut. 2,984,463 117,146 401,188 22,490 2 13,255,026 2 508,601 11,893,196 $91,478 
Writing, drawing, bond, etc. ..... Ib... .dut. 176,654 45,056 273,152 58,252 2,659,649 524,556 3,116,548 699,084 
RE WEEE cnscciccsbcocacsess Ib.. .dut. 100,163 31,287 149,933 45,917 1,450,655 342,210 1,879,814 510,541 
BEE MORN cov ncascbhdesctoaanve Ib. . .dut. 183,952 84,069 230,521 105,568 2,089,528 888,083 2,876,686 1,173,187 
Paper boards— 
Pu'p boards in rolls ........... Ib...dut. 7,698,789 214,262 6,635,718 169,090 82,681,943 2,331,133 70,921,487 1,890,061 
Other paper boards, n. e. s. ....Ib...dut. 3,043,666 68,259 2,691,321 62,406 28,753,231 762,946 32,009 647 749,669 
Cigarette paper, omens books, and 
BED. oncbbvse sbocbdesessnedase Ib. . .dut. 892,588 233,364 445,279 110,475 11,137,481 2,922,603 9,010,300 2,487,910 
Photographic paper .............. Tb... .dut. 369,180 76,334 346,240 66.348 3,051,750 630,190 3,234,915 690,064 
IT MEE as a cnnv nn onsen we Ih..dut. 330,640 25,493 264.287 33.133 13,575,518 638,784 9.443.222 544.706 
DT: MT Guisacwngs ectbebb stones Tb... .dut. 166,647 87,134 179,803 102,403 2 771,628 2 472,502 2,299,093 1,457,063 
Decalcomania, not printed ........ Ib... . free 51,600 11,208 26,642 6,152 444,061 109,450 500,550 124,133 
GME, coveccedcowebecccccscctisset PK. ‘db<dsteos SeeaTae.  —-eeenccuss ase 80 ._iti(iéw Se RT  §. setravses 3,214,951 
Books and other printed matter (total).... ........ te er ee" wen iee Gee . igpeeense 11,256,625 
Books and pamphlets in foreign 
SUED. oh suadcadens sniovensd Ib... free 231,101 148,059 170,646 124,435 2,098,880 1,177,670 2,245,821 1,561,936 
Books, maps, music, etc., 20 years 
OEE mec kcc6s trea esas cece vdé Ib... free 39,122 113,557 31,688 200.752 365,079 1,570,615 394,523 2.619.014 
a See Ib... free 220,402 137,602 274,396 183,311 2,245,708 1,480,224 2,621,322 1,901,596 
Books, pamphlets. and music n.e.s. Ib... dut. 261,052 202,731 309,030 206,177 3,503,082 2,431,106 3,357,836 2,512,633 
Mans, charts, and other printed ; 
Matter, TM. €. Bo cccccccccccccecseses GR \cncawiaes en ees 8 —s_s woevne B23.366 jj. ascceeer 100,385 
Lithographically printed matter, n. €. s.— 
Cigar bands. labels, and flaps ... Ib... dut. 12,137 18.124 5.877 9.983 205,508 198.773 139,431 132,948 
TOSCRICOONRTERS oo os kbc cc nccteces Ib.. .dut. 20,591 31,768 20 ,938 31.768 244,939 348 862 288,689 398,614 
$55046646600050 6500060066658 S eeveesae 70,886 tinaneh bes 127,014 senese 1,058,696 se eene sic 1,229 
CRUDE PAPER STOCK 
Rags for paper stock ........ ..-Ib...free 32,455,652 750.594 43,861,737 1,125,601 420,625,107 8,336,601 $81,857,187 55 
Waste bagging, waste paper, etc. ..Ib...free 8,509,838 112,649 7.443,673 134,046 101,143,437 1,213,736 117,440,533 
Old rope and all other paper stock Ib...free 7,678,512 421,549 6,055,389 326,820 96,727,558 4,932,413 81,724,037 
WOOD PULP 
Mechanically ground wood pulp ..ton. .free 11,768 382 707 26,963 813,093 233,084 8,046,362 266,903 8,223,268 
Chemical wood pulp— 
Sulphite, unbleached .......... ton. .free 43,699 2.306.450 48.316 2,696,093 463,012 26,732,797 611,894 
Sulphite, bleached ............ ton. .free 17,844 1,468,983 21,847 1,787,873 239,635 20,139,261 305,658 23 
IN i586 we endSeneddssnebe ton 61,453 3,775,433 70,163 4,483,966 702,647 46,872,058 917,552 55,75 
Imvorted from— . 
SE Sons wawidites ba >> ees ied ances 4,075 202,445 2,754 147,177 54,666 3,180,371 55,642 2,834,036 
PT: caUGishesveoukon ceveebaceee< 5,478 365,130 3,924 268,206 54,179 3,665,687 79,812 4.746.04 
Pcie OE Ble i eka sat synth 1,101 71,628 41654 373,359 52.396 4,232.634 75.796 5 366.726 
ML Wife watteswerws te abtwee oh bees 20,225 1,159,598 22,630 1,284,133 212.861 13,423.950 319,788 17,942,367 
SE Ss Net CU ee hc ol bes 28,999 1,884,206 34,273 2,309,763 306.057 21,230,512 352 662 23,008,046 
PEN TINE « vance ssouspasawcees 1,575 92,426 1.928 101,328 22,488 1,138,904 33,852 1,898,973 
Sulphate pulp, unbleached (Kraft . 
i paeesatecde sheeted yhescre ton. . free 16,534 956,855 28,565 1,691,593 245,234 15,346,990 312,211 17,869,204 
Imported from— ae 
MC <ctpOCetecssOsee cues vette 999 46.513 3,503 193,236 10.243 564,842 16,441 27.797 
NR ne oe ule Ces ke shat ie gia 150 9,912 arg 16.967 10 186 562 258 12,012 662.483 
NEE; ns 4% pp hibls MAKR Ee op ele DEW dso 6.578 339.273 15,766 887,219 89,062 5.284,966 156,968 &,3 9 
Sn Cogs. Suis bebssvaeduapdcvceen> 8,788 560,135 8,841 586.886 133.448 8,791,823 121,992 
POR, «34 ce seepene bnews 19 1,022 146 7,285 2.295 143,101 4,798 
Sulphate pulp, bleached .......... ton. .free 182 12.895 860 52,131 7.245 496,131 32,343 836. 
EO SA eae ton. .free 247 13,065 574 29,530 6,787 411,484 2,641 8,282 
CHEMICALS AND OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS 
Color, dyes, stains, color acids, and - > 
color bases, mn. €. S sseceeesses Ib...dut. 253,973 286.832 558,776 726.997 3,084.989 4,002,708 5,171,597 7,043,024 
Imported from— 7 oP oy ' = 
BS ees oa gs oe eames te ae 8.908 13.319 26,744 33,413 191,974 304,528 142,271 , 07m 
Germany .... 131,019 151,733 275 584 393.540 1,524.362 . 1,819,049 2,619,798 3. oe . 
BONG so vwecevscess ; 2 9.811 12,048 21.769 29.517 195.552 268.470 211,371 z 280.05 
Switzerland 84,341 85,515 173,180 179,569 869,433 1,257,305 1,632,516 2,158,35 
a neta cae seis Se a 
iJuly 1 to Dec. 31, 1923 2 Beginning Jan. 1, 1924 8 Beginning Jan. 1, 1925. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Its he N IEW BELOIT 


ROM the pulp stage up to the time the finished roll is completed, every operation on the 

NEW BELOIT FOURDRINIER means a saving in time. The smooth, quiet efficiency of 
the BELOIT, its steady, dependable hum and its great speed of operation are factors that are 
more and more being recognized by the mill owners everywhere. 


Computations thus far available demonstrate that a saving of 35 man hours is effected 
with every wire change alone. With 17 changes a year, this means 595 man hours saved. The 
time required in changing wires has been reduced, by means of the REMOVABLE feature, 
from four hours to a single hour or less. Here you have 51 additional ton hours of paper. 


Can you estimate the benefits of the Adjustable, Removable and Shakeable BELOIT 
features? They are tremendous from a time-saving standpoint. When you consider that some 
of these BELOIT machines have run continuously from three to six months without a wire 
change, you get some idea of what it means to have this equipment making records for you. 
Wire changes represent but a small part of the benefits to be derived, however, for each run- 
ning hour in your daily report sheet shows a minimum of time lost and a maximum of produc- 
tion gained. 


Bulletin No, 9 gives further facts. Ask for it. 


Oe NEW BELOIT 
FOURDRINIER 


Beloit Iron Works _ gift Beloit, Wis. U.S. A. 


Established SF Since 1858 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Continued from page 36) 


PAPER AND MANUFACTURES OF 


United Kingdom 
Other countries 
Casein or lactarine 
Kaolin, china and paper clay 


joni GN 


Quantity 


3,973 
15,921 


2,509,768 


30,184 


Value 


$ 3,815 
20,402 


183,964 


306,544 


June— 


— 19 


Quantity 


12,403 
49,096 
1,743 .788 
30,249 





Paper, except printed matter (total) 


Printing paper— 
Newsprint paper 


Experted to— 
Canada 
Central America 
Mexico 
Cuba 
South America 
Japan 
Philippine Islands 
Other countries 


Book paper, not coated 


Exported to— 
United Kingdom 
Canada 
Central 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Venezuela 
Other South America 
China 
Japan 
Philippine Islands 
Australia 
Other countries 
Cover paper 
Grease-proof and waterproof paper 
Wrapping paper— 
Kraft paper 
Other wrapping 
Surface-coated paper 
Tissue and crepe paper 
Toilet paper 
Paper towels. and napkins 
Box board 
Bristols and Bristol board 
Other paper board and strawboard 
Sheathing and building paper Ss. 
Wall board of paper or pulp......... sq. ft. 
Blotting paper 
Filing folders, index cards, and other 
office forms 
Pape‘eries (fancy writing paper) 
Other writing paper 
Cigarette paper and books 
Photographic paper 
Paper hangings (wall paper) 
Paper bags 
Boxes and cartons 
Carbon paper 


Env elopes Ibs. 


Cash-register and adding-machine paper. Ibs. 
Other paper and paper products 


Books, maps, pictures, and other printed 
matter (total) 


Rooks and pamphlets 

Maps and _chart8 

Music in books or sheets 

Souvenir post cards 

L‘thographicallvy printed matter, except 
post cards and maps 

Plaving cards 

Other printed matter 


Sulphite wood pulp 
Soda wood pulp 
Other wood nulp 


Paper and pulp mill machinery 


1 Jan. 1 to June 30. 


2,044,794 


198,225 


6,251,916 


2-——_——— 


Value 


$ 10,355 


cna | . 
156,232 17 ii 1 
284,426 | aD 


EX PORTS—PAPER 


1,945,042 





210,808 
52,121 
133,444 
1,904,111 
228,004 
30,073 
513,153 
707,551 


s. 1,306,24! 


57,925 
121,121 
27,482 
209,524 
270,248 
59,682 
33,194 
82,548 
56,811 
229,194 
29,369 
80,349 
11,693 
37,101 
50,615 
155,172 


61,642 
1,751,060 
239,743 
206,995 
358,135 
157,100 


6,328,615 
116,828 
1,648,972 
128,214 


39.744 
20,204 
504,726 
99.520 
153.240 
806.088 
804,121 
961,010 
79.997 
192.090 
64.692 


Ibs. 8,602,626 


13,917 
3,062 
5,963 

82,902 

12,122 
_— 

24,356 

53,87: 


160,462 


—_—_ 


13,694 
16,767 
3,041 
27,050 
33,217 
5,714 
4,359 
10,183 
7,213 
19,845 
4.511 
8,264 
1.658 
4,946 
10,167 
16,399 


4,871 
160,187 


34.937 
7,252 


444,283 


1,524,467 


1,383,670 


226,621 
68 ,899 
65,945 

3,093 ,485 

637 ,726 
85 ,228 

918 ,394 

1,155 ,618 


11,604 
185,705 
55,830 
67 ,002 
426,146 
73,905 
49,951 
76,179 
49,830 
92,153 
21.785 
108 ,602 
45,832 
119,146 
101,476 
145,779 


145,135 
1,930,303 
405,702 
270,578 
426,525 
82,152 
1,928,310 
51,293 
3,652,431 
200, 170 
627 237 
198,248 


49,031 
38,513 
216,948 
13,447 
161-615 
1,160,666 
837 .656 
1,246 834 
81,224 
177,503 
134.125 


1,736,086 





2,441,387 
12,617 
21.741 
32,391 


175,156 


418.282 
1,303,612 


,009 


2July 1 to Dec. 31. 


666.595 
12,898 
13,061 
17,076 


182.447 
48,155 
584,235 


WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK 


110,279 

24,399 
117,522 
141,907 


131,985 


24 '360 


-838 
,878 
1, 597, 301 


1,473 

319 

108 

15,557 ,099 


440,351 


12,540 
20,705 
20,148 


10,431 
135,520 
50,920 
80,669 
49,028 
15,823 
64,613 
7,058 


94, 072 
66,765 
33,385 
12.920 
348,651 


1,740,372 


768,402 
16.576 
16.914 
12,874 


120,542 
91,419 
713,645 


PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 


199,247 


7-Twelve Months Ending June 30- 


r-——1924 


Quantity 


8 (eo 


33,608,110 


1,327,137 
962,317 
1,905,764 
19,781,239 
1,865,630 
1,293,383 
4,107,362 
2,365,278 


762,657 
1,946,899 
778,916 
1,593,836 
4,301,861 
852,712 
546,658 
583,056 
1,053,959 
2,568,830 
1,394,788 
2,046,708 
754,135 
1,141,289 
965,760 
1,733,827 


839,492 
24,012,795 
3,398,050 
3,168,669 
4,332,721 


66,714,960 
4,241,120 
19,716,398 
1 1,183,153 


1 231,528 
363,849 
5,370,092 
943,946 
1,535,215 
24,214,626 
8,885,157 
11,912,116 
902,840 
2,619,396 
1,275,108 
33,312,073 


30,584,938 


158,900 
611,412 
531,515 


9,067,208 


Value 


$ 98,803 
254,553 
1,947,906 
3,014,113 


Quantity 


171,296 
394,345 
19,515,979 
329,199 


1925 





20,326,304 


24,100,269 
1,694,321 


104,593 
48,782 
98,595 
900,164 
101,951 
84,604 
198,969 
156,663 


2,347,378 


151,205 
252,362 

91,524 
185,201 
482,110 
101,128 

65,749 

63,349 
128,965 
249,618 
143,184 
191,001 

97,641 
144,341 
173,983 
217,905 


88,155 
2,020,917 
526,180 
818,958 
487,128 


127,132 
2,861,319 
201,043 
676,402 
1 146,161 


1 86,586 
148,916 
921,669 
326,243 
1,498,878 
619,357 
923,186 
1,100,204 
700,743 
528,231 
143,657 
4,493,288 


19,640,113 


9,452,655 
167,528 
357,074 
214,354 


1,638,080 
798,361 
7,012,061 


986,183 
191,707 
357.341 


39,046,251 


1,108,798 
796,988 
1,927,249 
19,047,937 
6,234,480 
518,374 
4,981,282 
4,431,143 


—_—,.. . 


19,409,456 


352,183 
1,997,394 
647,955 
2,186,748 
4,577,225 
646,652 
356,740 
534,091 
,306,090 
3,648,724 
356,343 
,244,201 
$27,200 
1,027,910 
1,065,039 
1,639,822 


700,539 
26,175,924 
3,606,278 
3,315,757 
4,746,644 
1,314,694 

1 6,492,944 
798,086 
50,314,652 
10,445,534 
14,357,178 
2,695,330 


535,803 
492,270 
3,253,502 
$23,357 
1,626,705 


2,573,895 
1,435,386 
35,823,237 


148, 538, $43 


7,189,517 


1,849,599 


78,768 
42,756 
98,959 
802,452 
304,880 
34,134 
227,349 
260,301 


2,132,844 


72,499 
245,426 
70,712 
248,892 
470,614 
66,168 
43,085 
56,586 
139,433 
361,154 
40,326 
120,062 
59,708 
138,179 
207,054 
198,637 


67,522 


2,019,538 


514,029 
898,574 
567,917 
214,910 
242,951 
101,056 


2,013,898 


496,215 
485,575 
319,268 


175,087 
168,073 
546,010 
165,483 


1,438,124 


612,542 


010,433 
1,209,103 


777,185 
486,708 
150,929 
464,379 


0,568,191 


0,121,655 
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BLEACHED and UNBLEACHED 
SULPHITES 

KRAFT PULPS © 

GROUND WOOD 

NORRONA 

PULP STONES 


PRINTING PAPER 
of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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New York Trade Jottings 


The English China Clays Sales Corporation of 33 West 42nd 

street announces its new telephone number, Pennsylvania 8218. 
x * * 

The directors of the International Paper Company, at a recent 
meeting, promoted Helen A. Maycrink and T. J, Sullivan to the 
positions of assistant treasurers. 

S608 

C. A. Poland, who has left the W. A. Cole Company of Putney, 
Vt., after 18 years of service as superintendent, was a New York 
visitor last week. 

* * * 

William O’Meara, vice president and treasurer of the Maurice 
O’Meara Company of 450 Pearl street, sailed last Saturday on the 
steamship Caronia for a visit to the Continerit. 

:. £14 

President Norman W. Wilson of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association was at executive headquarters on Tuesday to attend 
a meeting of the executive committee at which various association 
activities were discussed. 

a * * 

The International Paper Company has issued an additional 
block of $1,450,000 of its 7 per cent preferred stock. The proceeds 
from this stock will be used to acquire the Barstrop Pulp and 
Paper Company, announcement of the purchase of which was 
recently made. 

* * * 

The Pulp and Paper Trading Company of 21 E. 40th street 
has been appointed sole selling agents for Canadian Kraft Ltd., 
distributors of Wayagamack News print with mills located at 
Three Rivers, Canada, and a daily capacity of 200 tons of news 
print. The company now has associated with it James T. Mix 
who is sales manager of this department. 

*x* * * 


James H. Brennen and Howard Brennen, brothers, both of 
whom received their Doctor of Science degree from the Uni- 
versity of Paris, Paris, France, recently, and who plan to extend 
their research studies in the paper industry, are visiting in New 
York. They are both graduates in Chemical Engineering from 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada, and prior to studying at the 
University of Paris they spent a year at Cambridge University. 


Counter Claims Against Underwood Estate 

Fort Epwarp, N. Y., August HM, 1925.—The counter claims of 
the International Paper Company and the American Realty Com- 
pany, in which allegations of fraud were made and also containing 
charges that Secret and exorbitant profits were made by the late 
George F. Underwood, of Port Edward, pioneer lumberman and 
one of the founders of the International Paper Company, were 
dismissed by Supreme Court Justice Phoenix Ingraham in New 
York last week. 

Mr. Underwood, until he died on August 7, 1923, was a director 
and member of the executive committee of the International Paper 
Company, and president of the American Realty Company. The 
suit was commenced by the New York Trust Company under a 
trust deed executed five years ago by Underwood and his wife 
whereby certain lands in Maine were conveyed for the benefit of 
Underwood and his immediate family. The Trust company alleged 
that the Paper company and the realty concern were indebted 
to it for a note of $100,000 with interest under this deed. The 
note fell due last December. Out of this suit grew the counter 
claim which Judge Ingraham dismissed. Both corporations were 
sued. It was alleged that 55,626 acres of timberlands in western 
Maine were sold to the paper company or its subsidiaries and that 
Underwood had a personal interest in the lands, with the result, 
it was charged, that he secured secret and exorbitant profits in 


violation of his position of trust and confidence an. to the 
injuries of the companies that bought the land. The con: eration 
named was $1,364,895. It is alleged that Mr. Underwood «cted fo; 
both parties in the negotiations and, knowing the polic: of ex. 
pansion of the paper company, bought in privately more |!:an halj 
of the acreage and also acted as sole agent of the New York Trus: 
Company. 

After the lands had been conveyed, a contract was made with 
Underwood, ‘the papers allege, under which the paper mpany 
was to sell to Underwood 8,000 cords of spruce and balsam pulp. 
wood annually for twenty years, beginning January 10, 1922 The 
sum agreed upon was $1,000,000, to be paid for with notes of 
$100,000 each, maturing annually. The counter claim was for 
$459,873, in addition to damage and loss that will result if the 
contract is performed. The defending concerns say thai as the 
result of the alleged fraud of Underwood they are eniitled to 
judgment. 

Justice Ingraham held that the claim of the two companies, if 
any, is against Underwood or his legal representatives. | isposing 
of counter claim setting up fraud and deceit, Justice Ingraham 
said: 

“There is no allegation of false statements as to value of the 
property for the purpose of obtaining a higher price in excess of 
the fair and reasonable value. No facts are pleaded which show 
that any damage was sustained by the defendants because of these 
alleged representations, nor does the counter claim allege any fact 
to support the position that the land was less than represerited.” 

He then decided that the trust company was entitled to judgment, 
dismissing the counter claims on their merits and allowing judg- 
ment as claimed in the amount sued for with costs. 


Bids and Awards for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 12, 1925—The Government Printing 
Office has received the following bids for 14,500 pounds of No. 8 
21 x 32—14%, manifold onion skinned paper: Virginia Paper 
Company 22.98 cents per pound; American Writing Paper Com- 
pany 25.21 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company 22.9 cents; Bar- 
ton Duer & Kock Paper Company 22.75 cents; Old Dominion 
Paper Company 23.94 cents; Dobler and Mudge 22.69 cents; Im- 
port Paper Company 22 cents. : 

Barton Duer & Koch Paper Company has been awarded the 
contract for furnishing the Government Printing Office with 
10,250 pounds (500 reams) of 17 x 28—20%, No. 16, white glazed 
bond paper, at 15.45 cents per pound, bids for which were received 
on July 17. 

The R. A. Cauthorne Paper Company will furnish 40,000 pounds, 
28,000 sheets of 24% x 34—No. 35, boxboard at 2.37 cents per 
pound, bids for which were received’on July 20, while Barton 
Duer & Koch Paper Company will also furnish 9,450 pounds, 300 
reams of 24 x 38—, 31% No. 13, white”bond paper at 18.45 cents 
per pound bids for which were received on July 24. 


C. A. Poland Leaves Cole Co. 

Putney, Vt., August 8, 1925—C. A. Poland, who for eighteen 
years has been superintendent at the paper mill of the W. A. 
Cole Company, has left that organization. His recent leave-taking 
was the occasion of an outing given at Spofford Lake by the 
employees of the company in Mr. Poland’s honor. 

The day was spent in games and water sports with a supper at 
the lake. During the day Mr. Poland received a purse of gold, 
the gift of the employees, the presentation being by the Rev. F. 
E. Talbee. Mr. Poland was held in high esteem by the people of 
this place and held the sincerest friendship of all the employees 
with whom he had been in contact for so long a time. Mr. Poland’s 
plans for the future are indefinite, but it is.said that he has several 
connections which he has under consideration. 
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Announcement 


Hy-G Paper Napkins and Dispensers offer 
the solution to the unsanitary and wasteful use 
of paper napkins. 

Hy-G Products are in a class by themselves. 

The ECONOMY of HY-G PRODUCTS coun- 
teracts the lowest priced paper napkins, which 
in every shape or fold in the crude manner they 


are served, are always wasteful to the extent of 
50%. 


Over sixty distributors throughout the coun- 
try command ever increasing sales and hand- 
some profits on Hy-G Products because of their 
exceptional merits. 


Hy-G Products sell at sight whenever and 
wherever introduced to paper napkin consumers. 


Exclusive Distribution Only. 
Details on request. 


HY-G PRODUCTS 


“Won By One Never Loose” 
Saves 50% Waste 
Plus Highest Quality 





Independent Paper Mills, Inc. 
Patentees—Manufacturers 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
U.S. A. 


with trade marks, are patented and registered in the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, France and Germany. In- 


The methods of folds, manufacturing, dispensing, together 
fringements will be rigidly prosecuted. 
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BONUSES IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 

The report on “Wages and Hours of Labor in the Paper and Pulp 
Industry, 1923,” recently issued by the United States Department 
of Labor, furnishes some interesting information on bonuses in the 
industry. Twenty-one of the 199 paper and pulp mills for which 
data are presented, had in operation between April 1, 1920, and the 
period for which 1923 figures are shown, bonus systems which 
increased the earnings of employes over and above earnings at the 
regular or fixed rates. The bonus systems of sixteen establishments 
were not changed, two were abolished, and three were altered 
before the 1923 data were collected. 

The bonus systems are based on earnings, service, production, 
speed, and in one case a premium plan. Only one establishment 
had a bonus based on earnings and that firm discontinued it on 
December 31, 1920. Five establishments had bonus systems based 
on length of continuous service of wage earners in the establish- 
ment. One establishment paid a bonus of 1 per cent for each year 
One 


establishment paid a service bonus of $25 per month to September, 


of continued service based on earnings at the end of the year. 


1920, when the system was discontinued. 

One establishment paid a bonus to skilled labor of 2 cents an 
Unskilled labor received a bonus 
of 1 cent an hour for each year of service. 
a bonis of 5 
ten years; 10 per cent for service of ten years and less than fifteen 


hour for each year of service. 
One establishment paid 
per cent for service of five years and less than 


years; 15 per cent for service of fifteen years and less than twenty 
years; and 20 per cent for service of twent years or more. 
Twelve establishments had a 


“poduction bonus,” commonly 
I y 


called an “efficiency bonus.” Under this bonus plan as the mill 
earned more because of greater production in the same working 
time and with the same number of employes, the employe’s earn- 
ings were increased at a specified rate; for example, if the standard 
normal or average capacity of the mill is 100,000 pounds of paper 
per day and the mill produced during any period 1,000 or more 
pounds in excess of that normal amount, then the company gave 


the men ‘concerned an additional rate as a bonus, the rate being 


based usually on 1,000 pounds produced over and above a specified 


amount. 

The minimum tonnage required before a production or ficiency 
bonus is paid varies with each mill, according to size and eq: lipment, 
different kinds of wood used, and different grades of payer pro- 
as 45,000 
pounds daily and in others the daily production must be at least 
125,000 or 130,000 pounds. 


When applied to sulphite and sulphate mills this production bonys 


duced. In some mills the required production is as low 


is usually based on a certain number of cooks completed. When 
applied to beater crews and paper machine crews, the bonus js 
usually based on the number of pounds of paper produced. The 
latter method is used also for the finishing and calendering 
departments. 

“speed bonus,” in addition 


One establishment had a 


to a 
“premium plan,” two systems of bonus which are seldom found, 
This establishment had a scale of six speeds, ranging from the 
The bonus was 
paid on an hourly basis according to the rate specified in the 
for the that the 


machine was kept at No. 1 speed the sum of 1.04 cents per hour 


minimum to the maximum of each machine. 


speed scale: for example, number of hours 


was added to the regular rate of compensation; for the number 
of hours that the machine was kept at No. 2 speed the sum of 
1.66 cents per hour was added. The scale was graduated, i. e., No, 
1 speed paid 1.04 cents addition; No 2 speed paid 1.66 additional; 
No. 3 speed paid 2.5 cents additional ; No. 4 speed paid 3.33 cents ad- 


ditional; No. 5 speed paid 4.17 cents additional; and No. 6 speed 


paid 5 cents. 

The premium plan of this mill which has the speed bonus was 
based on the “down time” of each machine; for example, if there 
was no “down time” on the paper machine, that is, if it ran all the 
if down 


three 


time, machine tenders each received $3 per week extra; 
only one hour, $2.40 per week; two hours, $1.80 per week; 
hours, $1.20 per week; four hours, 60 cents per week. If down 
over four hours no bonus was paid. The others on the machine 
crew received one-half of the above amounts. 

Between April 1, 1920, and the period for which 1923 data were 
obtained, 68 of the 81 pulp establishments covered paid all or part 
of the employes extra rates for any time worked over and above 
the regular or customary full-time hours per day or per weck and 
for work on Sundays and holidays. Thirteen establishments paid 
the regular or single rate for overtime and for work on Sundays 
and holidays during the entire period between April 1, 1920, and 
the date covered by this study. Twenty-seven of the pulp mills 
paid time and one-half for overtime and Sunday and holiday work; 
15 establishments paid time and one-half for Sunday and holiday 
work and after ten hours work on week days; two establishments 
paid time and one-half for Sunday and holiday work and after 
nine hours on week days; five establishments had changes in their 
overtime pay schedules, and 19 establishments paid various over- 
time rates. 

There were no changes in overtime rates in the book paper mills 
between April 1, 1920, and the period of this study. Six establish- 
ments paid time and one-half for overtime, Sunday and _ holiday 
work; four establishments paid time and one-half for Sundays and 


holidays only; one establishment paid double time for Sundays 
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and holidays-only ; one Stablishment paid double tite for Sundays, 
holidays and overtime; 13 establishments had different rates of 
pay for overtime to the different classes of labor; 10 establishments 
did not pay an extra rate for overtime. 

In 39 of the 40 news print establishments, four mills had changes 
in overtime, Sunday and holiday pay; and 35 had no changes in 
over time pay rates within the period of this study. Eighteen of 
the 35 establishments paid time and one-half for overtime, Sunday, 
and holiday work; nine establishments paid time and one-half for 
Sundays and holidays and after ten hours on week days; two 
establishments paid time and one-half for Sundays and holidays 
and after nine hours on week days; three establishments paid time 
and one-half on Sundays and holidays only; one establiment paid 
time and one-half for Sundays and holidays and on week days, to 
mechanics only, after August 22, 1921; one establishment paid 
time and one-quarter on Sundays and holidays and after eight 
hours on week days; one establishment paid time and one-half for 
Sundays and holidays and overtime and to tour workers after 
two weeks. 

Eighteen of the 24 wrapping paper establishments scheduled 
paid overtime in some form or another. Sixteen establishments 
did not change the overtime rate for the number of employees 
affected during the period of this study. Six establishments did 
not pay an extra rate for overtime, 

Seventeen of the 20 writing paper establishments paid extra for 
overtime in some form or another during the period of this study. 
Fourteen of the 17 establishments made no change between April 1, 
1920, and the date of this investigation. Three of the twenty mills 
did not pay an extra rate for overtime. 


Central Paper Co. Celebrates 25th Anniversary 


On August 1 the Central Paper Company of Muskegon, Mich., 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary by giving a picnic for its 
employes and families at Recreation Park. Over 1,400 people were 
present and took part in the various ball games, races and other 
entertainments, and prizes were awarded the winners of the 
different events. 

The main event of the day was an address by E. Meurer, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Central Paper Company, in which 
he pointed out his reasons for selecting Muskegon as 2 logical 
place for a paper mill, due to its transportation facilities and 
central location in a paper consuming territory. He also thanked 
his associates and emloyes for their loyal co-operation and service. 
After his address Mr. Meurer presented a beautiful medal to 
twelve of the old employces. 

Mr. Maurer, one of the pioneers of the paper industry, after 
having built several pulp and paper mills in the East and Canada, 
organized the Central Paper Company of Muskegon in 1899 and 
started actual operation in August, 1900, with a 40-ton sulphite 
mill and a 132-inch fourdrinier machine. The second machine was 
added in 1904, a third one in 1913 and in 1923 a Bagley & Sewell 
\0-inch thousand feet machine. In the fall of 1908 Mr. Meurer 
started building the first sulphate mill in the United States and the 
first kraft pulp was made in September 14, 1909. 


The output of the entire mill, with a daily production of 120 
tons of kraft, parchment, towel, tissue, bond, wrapping and other 
specialties, is sold threugh the Manufacturers Paper Company of 
New York, with sales offices in New York, Chicago and Boston. 
A. Pagenstecher, Jr., is president of the Manufacturers Paper Com- 
pany, and vice president of the Central Paper Company. 
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“Big Power Development for Northern Mills’ __ 
[FROM OUR RECLLAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., August 11.—A_ $1,000,000 water power 
development’ ‘at ‘White Rapids on- the Menominee river, which 
will supply the Northern Paper Mills at Green Bay with cheap 
electrical’ power, is being planned by the concern, according to 
Judson G. Rosebush, treasurer. 

White Rapids is located directly east of Amberg, about 40 
miles north of Menominee, Mich. When completed, it is estimated 
that 16,000 horse power will be generated. The Northern Paper 
Mills are now building a transmission line from Green Bay 
northward to their site on the Menominee. 

The North American Company’s transmission line to its prop- 
erties in northern Michigan will occupy the arms on one side of 
the towers from Green Bay to Amberg. Only about 8,000 horse 
power will be developed at first, Mr. Rosebush declared, but as 
the needs of the mills increase the power site will be developed 
further. 


“We will use all of the power in our mills,” he said. “Selling 
power to individuals or another concern would automatically put 
our undertaking in the public utility class. We have no desire to 
go into the public utility field. 

“The paper industry in the Fox river valley is getting on its 
feet again. The Northern Paper Mills have been running at a 
good clip since January 1. We have had over 550 people since 
the beginning of the year. There is a continued trend toward 
improvement. 

“Because of the huge demands made for paper just prior to and 
during the war, the industry was forced tu double and treble its 
output. During the period of deflation, it was that 
the production of the mills had outrun the demand. 


found 


“The demand for paper is just beginning to catch up to the 
producing ability of the mills. Prices have taken on a firmer tone. 
The market has steadied down. There is generally a more hope- 
ful feeling among paper men in the Fox river valley. 


“All of the well managed companies are now making some 
profit. Not so many years ago, any paper mill could make money. 
But with the coming of highly competitive conditions in the in- 
dustry, good management has decided the success or failure of a 
concern. 


West Milton Mills File Schedules 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

West Mirton, N. Y., August 11, 1925.—The West Milton Paper 
Mills filed schedules in bankruptcy. in federal court at Utica last 
week. The schedules,. filed through Attorney S. Cooms, and en- 
dorsed by George M. Gleason, president and treasurer of the 
company, were filed in answer to a petition filed against the com- 
pany by creditors some time ago. - Liabilities are. shown to be 
$130,655, and nominal assets of $306,270, including the real estate, 
$225,000, and stock, $17,000. Among the up-State firms listed as 
creditors are the Union Bag and. Paper Corporation, of Hudson 
Falls, with a claim of $761, the Sandy Hill Iron and Brass Works, 
also of Hudson Falls, claiming $372; Employers’ Liability Associ- 


ation, $457, and Finch, Pruyn & Co., of Glens Falls, with a claim 
of $27. : 


Fire at Plant of C. H. Dexter & Sons 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wrnypsor Locks, Conn.. August 10, 1925.—Fire: was discovered 
Wednesday in the storage sheds of the C. H. Dexte¥ & Sons Paper 
Manufacturing plant near the Memorial Hall, and the stock was 
damaged to the amount of bout $3,000 before being put out by 


the large mill crew summoned. The fire probably star:ed from 
spontaneous combustion and the loss is covered by insurance. 
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Soda Ash Bicarbonate of Soda Caustic Soda 
Modified Soda Special Alkali 


<p 
QUALITY 


The additional value in 
Diamond Alkalies that main- 
tains them as the Standard. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Just what you are looking for. 
Anti-friction cylinder mold 
bearing that was never known 
to give any trouble. 


Precision built Cylinder Molds 
to meet exacting demands. 


Keep your product up to qual- 
ity and capacity by using our 
Paper Machines and equip- 
ment. 


The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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Section of the 


AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 
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Sled Hauling of Pulpwood and Logs 


Operators of timberlands for the production of pulpwood will 
read with interest the bulletin of the School of Forestry, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn., which has just been issued. 
Bulletin No. 13 entitled “The Transportation of Logs on Sleds” 
by Alexander M. Koroleff, Research Fellow, and Ralph C. Bry- 
ant, Professor of Lumbering (50 cents per copy), covers the 
subject very completely and is well illustrated with photographs 
of the machines described and with line drawings showing their 
construction. There are also data on the cost of operation in 
comparison with the older methods still in use in many localities. 


“Heavy sleds, designed to transport timber from the forest 
to water courses down which it is floated or to haul it to mill 
or market, have been perfected chiefly in the United States and 
Canada. The importance of this method is indicated by the 
fact that it is used in transporting approximately 90 per cent 
of the annual log input of New England and New York, 80 per 
cent of that of the Lake States, and 100 percent of that of Alaska 
and of Canada, exclusive of British Columbia. 

“The credit for the development of sled-hauling methods in 
the logging industry is due to practical woodsmen. Technical 
road engineers have not given much thought to this form of 
transportation, in fact they seem to regard a snow or an iced 
bottom from one point of view only, namely as a nuisance in- 
terfering with operation of wheeled vehicles. 

“There is very little literature available, in any language, on 
the use of sleds for log-hauling purposes even though it is a 
form of transport of great commercial importance in some re- 
gions. Further, there has been no staudardization of methods 
or equipment even in the United States and, consequently, there 
are many different forms of sleds and sled roads used in given lo- 
calities, some differing greatly, others only slightly, from each 
other notwithstanding the conditions of operation are often so 
closely allied that some common method is desirable. In order 
to determine, if possible, what is the best form of road and 
equipment for heavy-duty sled transportation, a study of the 
subject was undertaken by Alexander M. Koroleff during the 
collegiate year 1922-1923 while a student in the Yale School of 
Forestry. He is well qualified for this work, for in addition to 
his techni¢al training he has worked as a laborer in logging 
camps in the Far West, Inland Empire, Lake States, and North- 
east, where he has had an opportunity to observe and study in 
detail the log transportation methods in use. As a result of his 
Preliminary study it became evident that « more intensive in- 
vestigation of the problem was desirable and he spent the col- 


legiate year 1923-1924 in a further field study of the subject in 
the territory extending from the Lake States to Eastern Canada 
and the northeastern United States. 

The results of his investigation are submitted in this bulletin 
in which there has been brought together, for the first time, much 
valuable data relating to the transportation of logs on sleds.” * 

A synopsis of the contents is given: 

Logging Methods in the Northern United States 

Sled Roads 

Types and Comparative Merits of Ice Roads and Snow Roads 

Construction and Maintenance of Sled Roads 

Logging Sleds 

Construction 
Draft Attachment and Steering Devices 
Devices for Holding Logs on Sleds 
Loading the Sleds 
Hand Loading, Crosshaul, Jammers, Short Wood Loading 
Power for Hauling 
Animal and Mechanical Power, with description of dif- 
ferent types of machines and analysis of cost of operation 

Factors Controlling the Size of Loads 

As a reference work this bulletin will make a valuable addition 
for the paper mill executive's library as a companion to Kellogg’s 
“Pulpwood and Wood Pulp” and the “Manufacture of Pulp and 
Paper.” 

It is to be hoped that books will also be prepared descriptive 
in a similar way of transportation of jogs on trucks and the 


water transportation of logs. 
* Introduction to Bulletin. 


TAPPI Fall Meeting 

The Technical Association will hold its fall meeting in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., at the Park-American Hotel, on October 6 and 7, 
1925. 

There will be three general sessions to discuss the subjects .of 
Paper Testing, White Water Waste and Paper Drying. 

F. C. Clark, secretary of Hawthorne Paper Company, a former 
vice-president of the Association, is in charge of the jocal arrange- 
ments. The Fall Dinner will be held im the Park-American on the 
evening of October 6. George K. Spence, president of the Associa- 
tion, will preside. 

The members and their friends who are in attendance will make 
their own hotel reservations and arrange to visit :tthe ‘mills in the 
vicinity following the fall meeting. 


Tecunicat Section, Pace 61 
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Paperboard and Its Manufacture IX’ 


Before passing to a consideration of the prevailing methods of 
receiving, and preparing waste papers for the beaters, the pulps 
used in board will be discussed, as they are used in large amounts 
and have great influence on the quality and production. The 
various auxiliary materials used in manufacture such as size, alum, 
colors, stiffeners, silicate, etc., will be considered in connection 
with the beater room operation.—( Authors Note.) 


Pulps Used 


Woop Pups 
Most board mills rely on purchased pulp for their requirements, 
although some mills making container board have kraft pulp 
plants, and imitation jute and pulpboard mills make their own 
groundwood. Wood pulps, of which this section treats exclusively, 
are received in the following forms: 


TABLE 1 


~ Form of Shipment Kinas ot Pulp 


1. Ordinary wet laps (30 to 40% air dry) Groundwood 
Rogers wet laps (40 to 50% air dry) Sulphite 
(Both forms sometimes in bales) Sulphate 
Kraft 
2. Hydraulic pressed laps in bales Groundwood 
(50 to 55% air dry) Sulphite 
3. Rolls (75 to 110% air dry) Sulphite 
Soda 
4. Sheets—in bales (75 to 110% air dry) Sulphite 
Sulphate 
Kraft 
Groundwood 


As many board mills now import large amounts from Canada and Europe 
the practice as to grades and classes in these countries is considered in Table 2. 


TABLE 2—Pulp Grades 
1. MECHANICAL PULP 

. Bleached. 
. Steamed. or boiled. (““Brown’’) 
. Mechanical—natural color. (‘‘White mechanicar pulp”) 

1, Spruce. 

2. Hemlock 

3. Aspen (poplar). 


2. SuLpHite Pup 


Os> 


. Bleached. 
. Easy bleaching. 
C. Unbleached. 
1. No. 1 (“Strong”) (“Extra Strong’’). 
2. News grade. (“‘No. 2”). ' 
. Mitscherlich, ordinary. Unbleached “Semi-Mitscherlich.” 
. Mitscherlich, genuine. Unbleached. 


3. SULPHATE PuLP 


a> 


. Bleached. _ 
. Easy bleaching. 
Kraft (strong or unbleached sulphate). 


4. Sopa Pup 


Ot> HY 


Bleached only. 
5. Grounpwoon SCREENINGS 
As made. 
Refined. 
6. Krart SCREENINGS 


. As made. 
. Refined. 


7. Sutpurre ScREENINGS 
. As made. 
Refined. 


ep p> b> 


8. MISCELLANEOUS PULPS 


1. Mechanical Pulp 
A. BLEACHED GrouNpwoop ! 


A comparatively small amount of this material is available for 
purchase, the concerns making it consuming nearly all of it them- 
selves. Quotations have, however, been occasionally seen. Besides 
German. mills, where it has léng been in use, several American 

* The previous installments of Paperboard and its Manufacture appeared 
as follows: I—Paper, June 26, 1924; II,—Paper, July 10, 1924; II1I—Paper, 
Sept. 18, 1924: IV—Paper, Oct. 30, 1924; V—Paper, Nov. 20, 1924; VI— 
Paper Jan. 8. 1925: VII—P. T. J., April 9. 1925; VII (Cont.) P. T. J., 


pe’ 
May 14, 1925; VIII—P. T. J., June 18, 1925. 
Foreign phraseology is put in quotation marks. 


1 See Manufacture of Pulp and Paper Vol. III. Sect. 9. p. 29. 


TECHNICAL SEcTION, PAGE 62 


By A. O. Bracc 
(Continued from June 18, 1925) 


and Canadian mills are now making it. In Germany, it is used in 
such high grade products as India paper as well as in the lower 
grades as here. So far as is known, Germany is now the onh 
foreign source for its purchase. 

The cost of bleached groundwood pulp, as compared with the 
natural color product, runs from $5 to $10 per ton higher, this 
extra cost covering the bleaching and the special grinding Properly 
prepared, the white color will remain for quite a long period 
Samples in possession of the writer, bleached several years ago, 
are still decidedly whiter than natural grounawoud. While the 
bleaching is undoubtedly less permanent than that possible with 
chemical woodpulp or rags, it would seem that the prevalent 
opinion, as to the very transient nature of the bright color, js 
unfounded. 

Mechanical pulp bleached with sulphurous acid, on account of 
the fact that it contains all the intercellular matter of the original 
wood and is therefore not translucent, does not allow the pas-age 
of light. For this reason, it is not as bright in appearance as 
bleached chemical wood or rag pulp. But as a result of these 
properties, it is particularly suitable where opacity and light weight 
combined are required, together with a good color and strength 
lt gives a board with opacity and lightness in weight, without 
decreasing the strength of the sheet to the exter that obtains 
when sufficient filler is used without it to give opacity. For the 
same reasons it is, for many purposes, a good and cheaper substi- 
tute, us@d wholly or partially, for soft white shavings, book waste 
and other white, short fibered paper stocks, used principally for 
closing up the sheet and overcoming the effects of “wildness’ 
The color is not quite as good as that obtainable from some of 
these waste paper stocks, but in many kinds of boards, partial 
substitution would be cheaper and just as satisfactory. 

Another upplication is in boards to be waxed. When a light 
colored board such as solid wood manila, is passed througt 
parafine, as in the making of butter cartons, the shade of the 
waxed sheet is darker than the original board. By making use of 
bleached groundwood to replace natural groundwood in such 
grades, the darkening is avoided by giving an initially whiter 
sheet before waxing. This applies especially to board to be made 
into containers for food and similar products, where a light 
colored exterior is desirable. 

Aspen and white spruce woods give the best colored bleached 
pulp, while although the color is somewhat improved by bleaching 
hemlock and tamarack are not so well suited for it. The usual 
bleached groundwood pulp is finely ground and rather slow, but 
there is no reason why free pulp should not bleach equally as well 

In purchasing bleached groundwood pulp, care should be exer- 
cised that it is free of acid and all smell of sulphur dioxide. If 
all chemicals are not removed from the pulp, they may decolorize 
the aniline dyes used in the board, and cause corrosion of equip- 
ment and felts, as well as allow the possibility of free acid in the 
board which would have a deteriorating effect on it. The pulp 
should also be inspected to insure that it is not streaked with 
alternate bleached and unbleached strips, and that it ts not dis- 
colored with grey spots, caused by iron impurities. 


B. STEAMED GrRouNDWoOop 2 


This pulp is not ordinarily quoted on the American market, but 
can be obtained from Scandinavia and Germany, where it is used 
for cheap wrappings and in brown, set-up box board. It is usually 
made in those countries from spruce, balsam and other coniferous 


2 See Manufacture of Pulp and Paper Vol. III. Sect. 3. p. 87. 
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woods; but in the United States it is made both from these and 
from maple, birch, beech and other deciduous woods. 

The pulp from spruce and similar species, including the resin- 
ous pines, is light brown to brown in color, while that from the 
hardwoods is a rich cholocate shade. The latter variety is usually 
made by grinding some steamed spruce along with the steamed 
hardwood, usually in the ratio of one grinder pocket 01 spruce to 
two of hardwood, to compensate for the short fiber of the hard 
woods and to facilitate making the pulp into laps. 

Brown groundwood is used in this country principally in imitation 
solid and combination, jute boards; for trunk and suit case board, 
etc. and for butchers’ and other cheap wrapping where color is 
not important. All of this kind of pulp, due to its treatment, is 
very slow, and requires great care and skill in running on the 
paper machine. Cylinder machines using it require more cylinders 
than usual—from eight to twelve—depending on the thickness of 
the sheet to be made. Besides being stiff and rigid, board made 
from it has extremely high bursting strength, while its brittleness 
can be counteracted by the addition of other pulp. A three or 
four-ply pasted board made of solid steamed hardwood pulp is per- 
haps as rigid a board of a given thickness as is possible to make 
as a papermachine product. 

C. Mecwanicat Purp? 


By this term is meant, in the United States and Canada, the 
“white mechanical pulp” of Scandinavia and Germany. 

The longest fibered pulp, and what might be called the “standard” 
groundwood pulp, is from white spruce. Due to present logging 
practice, much of the so called spruce pulpwood contains up to 
about 20 per cent of balsam fir and jack pine. Balsam fir, frequently 
called simply “balsam,” is nearly as good for pulp as spruce, but 
jack pine in excessive amounts will make the pulp grey, pitchy 
and in paper will give a poorly finished sheet. Groundwood mills 
usually make sure that whatever balsam and jack pine are present, 
are well mixed and uniformly distributed with the rest of the 
wood, so that these effects may not be noticeable. 

It should not be inferred that a good quality of groundwood pulp 
cannot be obtained from jack pine, as considerable pulpboard is 
now being made from this wood. If ground by itself, and under 
different conditions than obtain when nonresinous woods are 
used, a fair grade of pulp is obtained. However, the grinding 
conditions necessary for obtaining good pulp from spruce and bal- 
sam are not those suitable for jack pine; and if the spruce concains 
much jack pine, the pitch in the pine will cause trouble. 

Considerable hemlock is now used for both sulphite and ground- 
wood on the Pacific Coast and in the northern middle western 
states. The color of hemlock groundwood is pinkish and the pulp 
is liable to be contaminated with dark spots. 

Aspen wood (poplar) is naturally whiter than white spruce or 
balsam and hence the pulp made from it has the same character- 
istic. This pulp is at present much used, tinted with aniline colors, 
to give a very good whitish shade, in rotogravure papers, although 
the color is not as good as when the aspen pulp is bleached. 

The three kinds of groundwood sold by Scandinavian mills are: 


Brown mechanical pulp. 
White mechanical pulp. 
Aspen mechanical pulp. 


These are put up in the forms given in Table 1 in both the wet 
and dry conditions. 7 

The fact should be borne in mind that, in contrast to American 
and Canadian practice of hot grinding, much Scandinavian and 
German pulp is cold ground. The cold ground pulp works much 
“slower” on the paper machine than does the hot ground, as the 
Steam generated while grinding allows the grit of the stones to 
pull the fibers from the wood in more nearly their full length. It is 
for the same reason that steamed groundwood pulp is so strong— 

*See Manufacture of Pulp and Paper Vol. III. Sect. 3. 
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the steaming, and hence fiber length obtained, being all the greater. 
In grinding cold, the fibers are cut up more by the stones, other 
things being equal. Some hot ground pulp is made in Europe, how 
ever. 

For particular papermill work and where every factor which 
may affect either quality or production must be taken into ac- 
count, the method of manufacture of purchased pulp should be 
ascertained when an order is placed, and this requirement inserted 
in the contract. In this way, the mill superintendent will be able 
to discount the properties of the pulp in advance and, by occasional 
freeness tests of the shipments, its uniformity and adherence to 
contract specifications will be assured. 

While it is possible to extract the pitch from groundwood pulp, 
by circulating it with kerosine in a beater equipped with a drum 
washer, and then washing it out, this procedure is troublesome. 
It is seldom however that pitchy pulp gets into the hands of 
purchasers, because there is trouble on the grinders and wet 
machines in short order, as soon as pitchy wood is encountered. 


2. Sulphite Pulp 

There is a wide range of sulphite pulps, varying as to strength, 
beaten and unbeaten harshness or “leatheriness, (softness), fiber 
length, fiber flexibility, “fluffiness,” color, cleanliness, freeness, 
etc. The purchaser of sulphite for board mill use should make 
il a point to get all the information possible regarding the various 
grades on the market, from pulp salesmen and from experience, 
as a change in the pulp used may profoundly affect the kind of 
board his mill produces, or cause heavy allowances and loss of 
good will from imperfect board. 

The broadest classification of sulphite is according to the tem- 
perature of the cooking—the lower the temperature at which a 
pulp is cooked the stronger it is (generally speaking) but the 
lower the color and the greater the difficulty in bleaching.* This 
classification is: 

1. Bleached. 

2. Easy bleaching. 

3. Unbleached. 

The bleached, of course, is the whitest. Easy bleaching may 
also be of very good color and is much used, without bleaching, 
in the liners of patent coated boards, blanks, bogus bristols, etc. 
This variety is stronger than the bleached,> but weaker than the 
unbleached. These latter pulps range all the way from weak un- 
bleached pulps,—just outside the easy bleaching class,—to the 
genuine Mitscherlich pulp—the strongest sulphite made. 

In connection with this general classification, the more detailed 
one given at the beginning of this installment should be con- 
sulted. 

Much unbleached sulphite is used in boards where strength is 
desirable, as in solid manila, bleached manila, manila lined boards, 
set-up box boards, and container boards. For many purposes, the 
news grade sulphite serves the purpose quite as well as the No. 1 
(“strong”) grade, and costs less. Unbleached sulphite can be 
used in the cheaper grades of patent coated, but its color is against 
it where bright white or colors are necessary. 

In general, the slow, direct-cooked sulphite, or semi-Mitscher- 
lichs, and the slow, indirect-cooked sulphite, or genuine Mitscher- 
lich pulp, are much softer and more leathery than the usual 
unbleached sulphite, because of the longer and more gentle cook- 
ing action to which the wood is. subjected. 

Mitscherlich fibers are exceptionally long and strong, and pro- 
duce board characterised by great toughness and resistance to 
handling, bending, crinkling, and pulling, and a certain “leathery” 
feel. For tag and board for other hard usage where good color 
is required, it is ideal. Semi-Mitscherlich pulp give the. same 
characteristics, though to a less degree, because of the fact that 

‘This is a broad statement and open to oie as there are many other 
factors governing color and bleachability of sulphite: (Ed. Note.) 

5 This statement also may be questioned. (Ed... Note.) 
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in producing the pulp, the heating by direct steam necessarily 
results in more localized and drastic action on the wood and 
fiber than where no live steam comes in contact with them. The 
same effect is present in the usual unbleached sulphite pulp, 
though to a more marked degree. In this variety, the fibers are 
harsh and less flexible, and will therefore not make so good a 
“bender” as will the slower cooked varieties. For the usual run 
of folding and set-up box board, however, unbleached sulphite 
is very good. 

The supply of Mitscherlich pulp is more limited than that of 
the other grade, as there are comparatively few mills in the United 
States and Canada making it. There are several abroad however, 
Finland, in particular, making an excellent quality. The supply 
of “semi-Mitscherlich” is larger. Care should be taken, in order- 
ing, that the semi-Mitscherlich and genuine Mitscherlich are 
differentiated. 

‘The shipping marks and trade names of foreign sulphites are 
characteristic and numerous. The number of intermediate quali- 
ties are also numerous, and should be carefully noted when order- 
ing. For example, one Swedish mill produces seven distinct 
qualities and kinds of sulphite, besides screenings: 

Prime quality (First, second and third grades, with marks) 
Semi-prime (Marked) 

Second (First and second grades, with marks) 

Brashwood pulp. (Unmarked) 

Another mill will quote on the following sulphites: 


lst Easy bleaching. (Marked) 
2nd Easy bleaching. eee! 
lst Strong ( = () 
2nd Strong CF) 
3rd Strong ( oh: 


Kollergang pulp. Unmarked, in wet laps. (Refined sulphite 
screenings). Also referred to by some foreign mills as “Knotter 


pulp.” 
3. Sulphate Pulps 


A. and B. BLEACHED AND Easy BLEACHING 

At present, very little easy bleaching or bleached sulphate pulps 
is used in board in this country or Canada. It is possible that 
they will be used to some extent as a substitute for sulphite as time 
goes on and the Southern pulp mills get into their production 
for the manufacture of book and similar grades of paper. ‘The 
bleached sulphate pulp is now made in this country to a small ex- 
tent by some book mills, and considerable is imported. Its chief 
applications are in book and blotting paper, in which grades it 
is used to replace cotton linter pulp. Both the bleached and the 
easy bleaching sulphates are characterized by great absorbency 
and strength though, in the case of bleached sulphate, the bleach- 
ing must be very carefully done to obtain a pulp at once strong 
and white. 

A considerable quantity of easy bleaching and bleached sul- 
phate pulps is used in this country in the manufacture of stencil 
boards, paper for the paper straws used at soda fountains, and 
for similar applications in strong, white papers and paper pro- 
ducts. 


C. Krarr Purp 


Large amounts of the undercooked sulphate pulp (kraft) are 
used in container and other strong boards, both as new pulp and 
as old kraft papers, kraft bag cuttings, etc. 

In connection with kraft pulp, it is generally acknowledged that 
a stronger sheet or cylinder ply will result from pulp that has 
not been dried, than from dried pulp which is afterwards wet 
again in the beaters. Some of the Scandinavian mills are selling 
kraft which has been passed through a jordan or other refin- 
ing engine, before drying and making into rolls or sheets. In 
this way it is probable that some of the loss in strength from 
drying is compensated for, and that thorough beating and refin- 
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ing in the board mill will make it little inferior to und: 


such as would be the case of a board mill with its own k 
mill. 


‘d pulp, 
att pulp 


4. Soda Pulp 


Bleached soda pulp from the deciduous woods—gum aspen, 
and other hardwoods is used to make the higher qualities «{ board 
such as bristols, translucents, railroads, et¢. Indirectly, as book 
waste, soft shavings, envelope clippings and similar stocks, large 


amounts find their way into patent coated boards, bleached manilas 
etc. 


Soda pulp is a standard domestic product, though it is not 
imported to any great extent. Being of short fiber and of little 
strength its use in board is chiefly to close up the shect and to 
give good whiteness and color. 


It might be mentioned that the Soda pulp sometimes referred 
to by Swedish concerns, is not the true soda pulp, but is either 
easy bleaching or bleached sulphate pulp. 


5. Groundwood Screenings 

6. Kraft Screenings 

7. Sulphite Screenings 

Groundwood screenings and sulphite screenings are fairly plen- 

tiful, if contracted for but kraft screenings are not so plentiful, 
The strength of the screenings, when properly refined and beaten, 
and their color or whiteness, are in the -order given. Krajt 
screenings are as dark, or darker, than the kraft pulp. 


Groundwood screenings, owing to their coarse nature, are used 
largely in wall boards, to which they give bulk, “openness,” free- 
ness, and “footage.” They serve practically the same function 
in wall boards of the groundwood type, that sulphite does in book 
paper, as a foundation or groundwork for the finer pulp. They 
are also used in pulpboards, for the same reason. Either partially 
refined, or as made—which are the two conditions in which ground- 
wood screenings usually exist in boards—they give no rigidity, 
contrary to what might be expected. This is probably because 
the inflexible nature of the material gives little adherence to 
adjacent fibers. 


Equipment is now on the market, and in commercial use, which 
converts the coarsest groundwood screenings into first quality 
groundwood pulp, when of course, it is no longer screenings. The 


type of refiner using carborundum stones is particularly good 
for this work. ® 


Sulphite screenings is a very useful material for the stronger 
boards which have no color requirements to meet. It gives 
strength and bending qualities, and is cheap. The shives and 
dark spots present, along with the fair amount of good fiber 
though coarse and harsh, prevent its use on the surface of high 
class boards. It should be used with care in thin boards, even 
in the filler, where there is insufficient beating and refining capa- 
city to refine it properly, as otherwise trouble will be encountered 
from lumps. Large amounts of sulphite screenings, in various 
degrees of refinement, are used in kraft container liner, test chip, 
straw chip, and similar boards. 


For board mills which are deficient in beating and jordaning 
capacity, a convenient way of using sulphite screenings and to 
get the maximum benefits from their use, is to purchase “screen- 
ing wrappers” as waste paper and furnish this to the beaters. The 
beating and refining to which the screenings have been subjected 
in making this paper materially reduces that required in the 
board mill. When purchasing the wrappers, care should be taken 
that the wrappers made wholly or largely of ground wood screen- 
ings—such as made and used by newsprint mills, for exam)ple— 
are excluded, if strength is the principal object sought from the 
use of screenings. 


6See Technical Association Papers VIII (1925) p. 26. Manufacture of 
Pulp and Paper Vol. III, Sect. 8. . 
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It should be borne in mind that sulphite or kraft screenings 
can be used in board with one of two objects in mind: 

|, Used unrefined or partially refined, to give bulk and open- 
ness and also a small increase in strength. 

2. Used well refined, to give strength, with a corresponding 
reduction in the degree of openness secured. In connection with 
the latter case, it should be remembered that the maximum 
strength obtainable from screenings is not developed unless the 
reining is complete. As the refining of screenings is treated com- 
prehensively in the literature,* it. will be considered only briefly 
in this series, under beater room operation. 


8. Miscellaneous Pulps 
River Putp 


Sometimes, it is the practice to dredge, dewater and make into 
laps for sale, the pulp which collects at the bottom of rivers 
below pulp mills, and which has been discharged in the effluent. 

This pulp is of practically no value, except to give weight and 
take up space in a very cheap and low quality product.* The 
long fibers are, or should have been, removed by the saveall system 
of the mill. The pulp is, moreover, very dirty as well as pro- 
bably carrying bacteria and fungi which will infect new pulp 
near which it may be piled. 

A possible use for such material is in making molded paper- 
pulp goods, such as papier mache, toys, etc. 


SAVEALL PuLp 


This is a valuable material and should be reused in the filler 
or center of boards where color and appearance are immaterial. 
If the mill is properly operated, it should contain but a small 
amount of long fibers; but it is at least clean and will make a 
closer, though slower, sheet or ply. 

Saveall pulp, however, should be kept free of all grease, oil, 
and tarry materials; and preferably it should be used in amounts 
not greater than about 10 per cent. 

Hemp (Mantra Hemp) 


This fiber is considerably used for the production of ship- 
ping tags and other tough cylinder machine specialties, although the 
largest tonnage goes into cable paper, sand paper stock, gaskets, 
packing, pattern paper, and sacks for flour, cement, lime, plaster 
ete. 

The source of supply is confined practically to old manila rope, 
which is collected by junk dealers who sell it to the larger dealers 
and they in turn to the paper mills. This rope is made from 
hemp from the Phillipines, the old and used rope being collected 
at points where rope is much employed, as at sea-ports, inland 
shipping ports, gas and oil well districts, etc. 

The papers made from hemp are probably the strongest known, 
and they are also noted for their pliability, and durability. 

Manila hemp (Musa textilis) should not be confused with true 
hemp (Cannabis sativa) which is used principally in Europe for 
bible, cigarette, and other special thin papers requiring excep- 
tional strength, opacity, and finish, together with good forma- 
tion and good bleached color. Practically no true hemp is used 
in this country on cylinder machines. 

Manila hemp pulp is made in this country in small amounts, 
for sale to mills who do not make their own. 


Jute 


This fiber is used for the production of jute boards (true or 
No. 1 Jute), jute tag and various cylinder machine specialties, 
often hy the same mills that make manila rope papers. 

The strength and durability of paper made from jute is ex- 
cellent though recent tests have shown that it is a little inferior 
in these respects to the best quality kraft. 


Manufacture of Pulp and Paper Vol. IIT. Sec. 8. 
re is one mill using this material to make Test Container Board. 


(Ed. 
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Jute fiber is obtained from the Indian jute (Corchorus cap- 
sularis) by a retting process, and goes initially to textile mills 
for weaving into twine or burlap, just as manila hemp goes to 
the cordage mills. The source of supply is confined to old sack- 
ing, burlap, cord and strings, which are collected, sorted, graded, 
and. baled for sale to the mills. Inasmuch as jute cloth goes 
entirely into the manufacture of burlap sacks, etc., and as these 
articles are cut without waste, little trimmings or cuttings of 
jute are available. 

Jute bleaches only to a bright yellow color without destruction 
of its strength and so it cannot be used in absolutely white papers 
or boards. 


SISAL 


Sisal hemp (Agave rigida, or Henequen) is also much used 
for cordage, bags, etc., in which forms it reaches the paper mills. 
The fibers are stronger than jute and are frequently used with 
it in the textile mills, so that some bagging conststs of a mixture 
of both fibers. 

CoMMERCIAL GRADES 


The chief commercial packings of bagging, strings and rope 
are as follows: 


New Burlap Cuttings. 

No. 1 Bright Burlap Bagging. 

Mixed Twines. 

No. 1 Hemp Twines. (English). 
No. 1 White Manila Rope (Coiled). 
Slightly Tarred Manila Ropes. 
Large Tanned Manila Rope. 

Small Tanned Manila Rope. 

Soft Jute Post Office Twines. 
Bright Sisal Rope and Strings. 


STRAW 


Large quantities of unbleached and partially digested straw 
pulp (yellow) is made and used for straw boards and paper, 
though none is on the market for sale. 

The straws usually employed are wheat, rye, oat, barley and,. 
recently, rice and flax. All straw fibers when dried are very 
stiff and hard and give these characteristics to the products in 
which they are used. They are, as a whole, of low tensile 
strength, though because of their stiffness, they make rigid and 
stiff boards with a fair bursting strength. These characteristics 
make straw a valuable material for set-up box board. 

For the heavier straw boards, such as for tablet backs, boxes, 
eggcase filling, bottle stoppers, fire works containers, mailing tubes, 
etc., oat straw can be used. Oat straw fiber, while of about the 
same length as those from wheat or rye straws, has but medium 
felting power, because of their stiffness. Hence the strength of 
an oat straw paper or ply is inferior to that of one from wheat 
or rye straw. Wheat and rye from a papermaking point of view, 
are practically alike and possess the greatest length and felting 
powers among the straw fibers. 

The fibers from oat straw are said to be somewhat softer than 
from wheat and rye. The fibers from barley straw are short, 
very soft and possess little felting power. 

For the reason that the thinness of the sheet dictates that straw 
fibers of the maximum length, strength and felting power be 
used in straw paper for corrugating—0.009 inch, wheat and rye 
straw are used for this. In contrast, because of the greater thick- 
ness of boards and the strength gained from this fact alone, straw- 
boards can be made from oat straw. Rice straw, though of short 
fiber, is being successfully made into both thin straw paper for 
corrugating, and straw boxboard, in Louisiana, where large 
amounts of this raw material are available. 

The details of the manufacture of hemp, jute and straw pulps 
for paperboard, will be considered later in this series. 
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OTHER MATERIALS 


Various other materials have possibilities more or less large for 
board manufacture, some of which will be taken up in more de- 
tail later. It has been proposed to refine the extracted chestnut 
chips which occur as a waste product from tannic acid extraction, 
especially in the Southern states. A trial run was made on some 
of this material, by running it through a jordan, the resulting 
pulp showing similarity to groundwood screenings. The color is 
very poor, being chocolate shade. 

Peanut hulls and sawdust have also been mentioned, in the re- 
fined state, as possibilities for boards of the cheaper class. It 
is hard however, to conceive of refined sawdust being of much 
value from a papermaking standpoint. Peanut hulls offer, per- 
haps, somewhat better possibilities than sawdust. 

Various other materials of limited or future intercse will be 
considered later in connection with products with which they are 
of present or possible use. 

Inspection of Purchased Pulp 

The methods of checking invoice weights and tagging ship- 
ments of pulps have been authoritatively treated in a “Report of 
Committee on Beater Furnish” made jointly by the Cost and 
Technical Associations of the Pulp and Paper Industry and need 
not be quoted here. The report is given in the “Paper Trade 
Journal” for April 5, 1923. 

The methods of sampling and testing pulp for moisture con- 
tent, slowness and strength are given in Manufacture of Pulp 
and Paper Vol. III and in the publications of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 
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Some of the other points to be watched, especially im foreign 
pulp, will be mentioned. In connection with moisture content, the 
dry pulp usually runs from 100 to 110 per cent air dry—9) to 1m 
per cent bone dry; and is generally in rolls, or in sheets, baled 
The brown ground wood is usually in wet hydraulic pressed laps 
of about 50 per cent moisture. 

The color of the pulp, as between different shipments of th 
same pulp, should be checked up by preserving samples. Excessiy, 
amount of shives and slivers (especially in second quality pulps): 
dark spots; evidence of fungus growth; and, in bleached pulp, 
reddening, will also bear watching. 

The cleanliness of the pulp, with especial reference to foreign 
materials, should be noted, especially in the case of imported 
pulps. Almost anything is liable to be loaded on to the pulp bales 
in the ship’s hold, such as ore, cement, cork, etc., etc. If the 
wrappings of the pulp bundles become torn open by any cause. 
great contamination is liable to result from these other materials 
packed nearby. Moreover, some pulp is regularly mace with more 
dirt than others, and if so this fact should be mentioned in the 
pulp contract, with samples for reference, and due care taken that 
the amount is not exceeded. 

The pulp, especially sulphite or sulphate, should be examined 
as to its harshness or softness, flexibility of fibers, “fluffiness” 
(especially if the board is to be printed), and fiber length 

The main thought is to insure that the shipments shall be 
uniform and according to contract; and if not, to secure proper 
data for the presentation of claims. 


(To be continued) 


New Members of TAPPI 


C. E. Apelgren, Filer Fibre Company, Filer City, Mich. 
C. Bagley, Cushnoc and Kennebec Paper Companies, Augusta, 


om 


. A. Bauer, Bauer Brothers Company, Springfield, Ohio. 
A. Benson, S. D. Warren Company, Cumberland Mills, Me. 
C. Bloom, Hollingsworth and Vose Company, East Walpole, 


mons 


Mass. 
H. E. Brakewood, Ohio Boxboard Company, Rittman, Ohio 


E. A. Broughton, Healy-Ruff Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. F. Bullard, Finch, Pruyn and Company, Inc., Glens Falls, 
Ne. 

O. W. Callighan, Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

C..E. Carpenter, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
_ H: A. Chase, Brown Company, Berlin, N. H. 
- G. H. Chidester, The Paper Industry, Chicago, III. 

A. B. Cutler, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

A. H. Dumares, Bastrop Pulp and Paper Company, Bastrop, La. 


Ivar Ekholm, National Aniline and Chemical Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

H. B. Gordon, United States Testing Company, New York, 
N. Y. 

W. W. Greenwood, Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 

E. W. Gross, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 

R. T. Haslam, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

J. H. Hazelwood, Barber Asphalt Company, Fulton, N. Y. 

M. W. Hellgren, Uddeholms A/B., Skoghall, Sweden. 

W. O. Hisey, N. Y. S. College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

F. E. Hummel, Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation, Hopewell, Va. 

L. H. Jacobson, Jacobson Engineering Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Paul Lidby, Dill and Collins Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. L. Lufkin, Calvert Lithographing Company, Detroit, Mich. 

G. J. Manson, Mansons, Ltd., Hawkesbury, Ont. 
L. C. Marburg, Marburg Brothers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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M. C. McDonald, Brown Paper Mill Company, Ltd., Monroe, 
La. 


J. A. Moyer, Massachusetts Department of Education, Boston, 
Mass. 


Gunnar Niklasson, Western Quebec Paper Mills, Ltd. St 
Andrews East, Que. 

A. F. Richter, Stebbins Engineering and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Watertown, N. Y. 

Tobias Rudolph, Cherry River Paper Company, Richwood, W 
Va. 

G. L. Schadt, New England Laboratories, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass. 

R. J. Schadt, Washington Pulp and Paper Corporation, Port 
Angeles, Wash. 

R. T. Scully, General Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 

E. D. Sewall, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

A. C. Skjenneberg, Union Company, Oslo, Norway. 

H. K. Steptoe, Philadelphia Quartz Company, Philadelphia, Pa 

W. D. Stroud, F. C. Huyck and Sons, Albany, N. Y. 

R. M. Torrey, E. B. Badger and Sons Company, Boston, Mass. 

W. V. Torrey, S. D. Warren Company, Cumberland Mills, Me. 

C. D. Viergiver, Stecher Lithographic Company, Rochester, N. Y 

C. L. Wagner, J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation, New York, 
N. Y. 

Eric Wahlforss, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass 

E. J. Wilson, F. C. Huyck and Sons, Albany, N. Y. 

. REINSTATEMENTS 

. O. Bragg, Carbrundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
. S. Cosler, Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, Chicago, III. 
. A. Lefren, New York, N. Y. 
. O. Spierling, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Paper Making Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Sizing 

Rosin and Rosin Size. Hans Lehmann. Papierfabr. 22, 506- 
509 (Oct. 26, 1924). The production of rosin is reviewed and 
some statistics are given. The manufacture of rosin size is 
discussed in a general way.—J. L. P. 

Manufacture of Rosin Soap of Constant Composition from 
Crude Rosin. Severin Morgenstern. Ger. pat. 401,327. Papier- 
fabr. 22,458 (Sept. 28, 1924). Crude rosin is saponified in an 
autoclave with equivalent amounts of alkali and with the ad- 
dition of sodium chloride. The surface liquor is separated and 
the excess steam blown off at 105° C.—J. L. P. 

Historical Notes on Rosin Sizing. “A Layman.” 
Paper 23, 117-119 (Jan. 29, 1825.)—A. P.-C. 

Emulsion and Process of Making Same. L. Kirschbraun. 
U.S. pat. 1,498,387, June 17, 1924. An emulsion miscible with 
water and suitable for use with fibrous compositions is formed 
by mixing bentonite, water and rubber and agitating under the 
action of heat and pressure.—A. P.-C. 

Sizing Paper. Plauson’s (Parent Co.), Ltd. Eng. pat. 216,- 
923, Mar. 2, 1923. Size for paper manufacture is rendered col- 
loidal in a high-speed mechanical disintegrator in the presence 
of a small quantity of a chlorinated hydrocarbon such as mono- 
or dichlorobenzene or tetrachloroethane and is added to the 
pulp in a high speed beater or in a colloid mill. A positively 
charged substance, e.g., alum, or for cheap papers ferric oxide, 
is added in small proportion, and, to accelerate the colloidizing 
of the size, a small amount of ammonia or other alkaline sub- 
stance may be used. By omitting alum and alkali, ultramarine 
or other colors sensitive to these substances may be employed. 
Resin, glue, viscose, starch, dextrin, rubber, wax or gelatinous 
silicic acid sizes may be employed.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Sizing Containing Aluminum Resinate. J. A. DeCew. 
U. S. pats. 1,512,212 and 1,512,213. Oct. 21, 1924. No. 1,512,- 
212. Resin soap and sulphate of alumina are separately dissolv- 
ed with protective colloids such as glue, starch, glucose, or sul- 
phite waste liquor, and the-solutions are mixed to produce a 
colloidal sizing containing aluminum ‘No. 1,512,213 
specifies a sizing formed from rosin 5, alum 5, and a starch 
product 90 parts.—-A. P.-C. 


Sizing of Hydrated Cellulose and its Products. Waldemar 
Merckens. Ger. pat. 401,420. Papierfabr. 22, 474 (Oct. 5, 
1924). Hydrated cellulose, or products made therefrom, are 
treated with solutions of aluminum, chromium, or similar 
easily hydrolyzable salts in such dilutions that the gelatinous 
Precipitates do not form on the surface of the hydrated ma- 


terial—J. L. P. 


Pulp & 


resinate. 


Destruction and Restoration of Sizing Quality in Paper. 


N. D. Ivanov. Paper Trade J. 79, No. 2, 41-44 (July 10, 1924). 
See Pulp & Paper 22, 1210 (Nov. 28, 1924); Paper Trade J. 79, 
No. 16, 49 (Oct. 16, 1924).—A. P.-C. 

Calculating the Sulphate of Alumina Required for Proper 
Sizing. Jacques Crolard. Mon. Papeterie Francaise 55, 489- 
493 (Nov. 1, 1924). Proper sizing requires the stock should 
have a slightly acid reaction when it is delivered on the paper 
machine wire, which is obtained by means of a slight excess 
of sulphate of alumina. The total amount of sulphate of 


alumina required includes the quantity required to neutralize 
the water used (which depends on the consistency of the stock 
and on the hardness of the water), the quantity required to 
make the neutralized water slightly acid to litmus (about 80 g. 
pr cu. m. of water), and the quantity required to neutralize the 
alkalinity of the size (the alkalinity being usually about 6% 
of the size).—AI. P.-C. 

Improved Tub Sizing Process. Exportingenieure fir Papier 
und Zellstofftechnik. Fr. pat. 581,080. The web is impregnated 
completely with the tub sizing solution (glue, casein, gelatin, 
etc.), instead of being merely passed through it rapidly. The 
paper is carried on a suitable support, preferably parchment 
paper. The sizing bath is kept at about 40° C. After im- 
pregnation the paper can be subjected to a hardening treat- 
ment, e.g. with formaldehyde. The resultant paper is strong, 
practically greaseproof and waterproof, and suitable for the 
manufacture of imitation leather and waterproof paper cloth- 
ing.—A. P.-C. ; 

Keeping Qualities of Paper Sized With Rubber Latex. J. 
Beckering-Vinckers. Paper Trade J. 19, No. 6, 47-49 (Aug. 
28, 1924). See Pulp & Paper 23, 10 (Jan. 1, 1925); Paper 
Trade J. 79, No. 24, 50 (Dec. 11, 1924).—A. P.-C. 

Rubber Latex as Paper Size. Jenny Beckering-Vinckers. 
Paper Trade J. 79, No. 7, 43-46 (Aug. 14, 1924). See Pulp & 
Paper 23, 10 (Jan. 1, 1925); Paper Trade J. 79, No. 24, 50 
(Dec. 11, 1924).—A. P.-C. 

Rosin Sizing With Hard Water Supply. Johannes Teicher. 
Pulp & Paper 22, 471 (May 1, 1924); Paper 34, 941-943 (Sept. 
11, 1924)—See Pulp & Paper 23, 10 (Jan. 1, 1925); Paper 
Trade J. 79, No. 24, 50 (Dec. 11, 1924).—A. P.-C. 


Using Dissolved Alum in the Beaters. F. H. Scott. Paper 
Mill 49, No. 7, 4, 8 (Feb. 14, 1925). A description of the 
Duriron alum-dissolving system with a discussion of the ad- 


vantages of adding the alum in solution instead of in powdered 
form.—A. P.-C. 


Effect of Acetic Acid on Animal Glue. G. W. Sullivan. 
Paper Trade J. 80, No. 6, 215, 217 (Feb. 5, 1925). Addition of 
acetic acid affected the rate and degree of swelling in water; 
the lower the jelly strength the greater the difference. Viscosity 
and jelly test were both decreased. Keeping qualities and speed 
of adhering were considerably improved —A. P.-C. 


Tendick’s Rosin Size Color Testing Method. H. U. Kiely. 
Paper Trade J. 80, No. 7, 45 (Feb. 12, 1925); Paper 35, No. 
17, 32 (Feb. 12, 1925); Paper Ind. 6, 1972-1973 (Feb. 1925). 
Dilute the size paste (60 per cent dry) to a 5 per cent “emul- 
sion.” If the emulsion is a bright white color it indicates a 
satisfactory size; yellow or muddy appearance may be due to 
lcw grade rosin or to low free rosin content or both. Dilute 
10 cc. of the 5 per cent emulsion to 100 cc., precipitate the 
rosin with acetic acid, filter, and let dry at room temperature 
(below 95°F.). A satisfactory size should give a bright white 
precipitate. To 25 cc. of saturated sodium chloride, 5 cc. of 
50 per cent acetic acid and 25 cc. of water white toluene add 
10 cc. of emulsion, swirl several minutes to dissolve the rosin 
in the toluene, separate the layers, and filter the toluene solu- 
tion into a 50 cc. Nessler tube. A_ sa‘isfactory size should 
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give a light green or lemon yellow extract. This test is very 
useful for comparison of samples.—A. P.-C. 


Rosin Size. G. J. Manson. Can. pat. 245,096, Dec. 9, 1924. 
The size contains rosin and clay emulsified with water in the 
cold. A small amount of alkali may be added.—A. P.-C. 


Sizing Paper With Agar-Agar. P. E. Altmann. Chem.- 
Ztg. 48, 777 (1924). A sizing mixture is prepared by heating 
one part agar-agar, pulverized to powder, with 45 to 50 parts 
of water for one hour on the water bath. The solution is 
strained through cloth, one part ot sugar added, the liquid 
concentrated to a jelly, stabilized by the addition of boric or 
salicylic acid and bleached by passage of ozone through it. 
The jelly is soluble in hot water. One kilogram of pulp re- 
quires 50 grams agar-agar, 50 grams sugar, 850 grams water and 
50 grams talc.—C. J. W. 


Rubber Latex Paper. J. M. Arnot. Rubber Age (London) 
5, 398-399 (1924); India Rubber J. 68, 689 (1924). A com- 
parison has been made of paper sized in the usual way, with 
rubber latex paper.: The latex paper shows greater deteriora- 
tion upon ageing than the regular paper in respect to folding, 
breaking and stretching. The rosin content of the paper in- 
creased and the rubber content decreased upon ageing. * This is 
to be expected from a consideration of the large surface of 
rubber exposed and its susceptibility to oxidation—C. J. W. 


Rubber Latex Paper. F. Kaye. Rubber Age (London) 5, 
469-471 (1924). Additional data upon resistance to ageing are 
presented. Latex-sized papers are as resistant as papers with 
ordinary sizing—C. J. W. 


Coating and Loading Materials 


Paper Coating Composition. W. J. Lawrence. U. S. pat. 
1,517,996, Dec. 2, 1924. The composition consists of 60% of 
calcium carbonate and 40% of aluminum hydroxide, with or 
without admixture of casein size or glue—aA. P.-C. 


Bentonite—Occurrences, Properties, and Uses. Hugh S. 
Spence. Can. Chem. Met. 9, 39-42 (Feb. 1925). A description 
of the chief Canadian deposits of bentonite and of its com- 
position and properties, with a brief outline of its possible 
uses, including its use in deinking waste paper, as a filler for 
paper, and for preventing pitch troubles on the paper machine 
wire.—A. P.-C. 


Value of Domestic (U. S.) Clay Recognized. George K. 
Spence. Paper 35, 173-174 (Nov. 20, 1924). Comparative tests 
of English and U. S. clays have shown the two to give prac- 
tically equal retentions and the same finish to the paper. The 
compositions are substantially the same, except that U. S. clays 
are nearly always drier. The “one-minute decantation” method 
has been found the most satisfactory for obtaining comparable 
results in determining grit. English clays are slightly superior 
in color; but the color of the better grades of U. S. ‘clays can be 
brought up at small cost by the proper “blueing.”—A. P.-C. 


Comparison of American and Foreign Claeys as Paper Fillers. 
Merle B. Shaw and George W. Bicking. Paper Trade J. 79, 
No. 22, 77-84 (Nov. 24, 1924). See Paper Trade J. 80, No. 11, 
58 (Mar. 12, 1925).—A. P.-C. 


Use of “Lenzin” in the Manufacture of Paper. Hans Wrede. 
Zellstoff U, Papier 4, 258 (Oct. 1924). The use of calcium 
sulphate (Lenzin) is recommended as a filler for papers. It is 
whiter and more economical than clay. A small amount of 
water-glass added to the calcium sulphate suspension keeps the 
particles in suspension for a longer time.—J. L. P. 


Fillers 
Chalk as a Filler. H. Post]. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, 2881- 
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2882 (Nov. 8, 1924). Supplementary to previous articles on the 
subject in the same magazine, Nos. 32 and 35.—J. L. P. 

Asbestine and its Use in the Paper and Chemical Industry, 
Ernst Altmann. Papierfabr. 22, 617-618 (Dec. 25, 1924). The 
use of asbestine, a double silicate of magnesia and lime, as a 
filler, in the manufacture of blotting paper from straw, in the 
manufacture of fiber board and paper specialties, in the re- 
moval of rosin from pulp, and the prevention of foam with 
rag half-stock is briefly -discussed.—J. L. P. 

A Visit to a Talc Works. Anon. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, 
3323-3324 (Dec. 20, 1924). Descriptive of a visit to a talc 
works.—J. L. P. 

Process of Loading Paper. Paul Rohland and Fritz Stolze. 
Ger. pat. 401,422. Papierfabr. 22, 459 (Sept. 28, 1924). Paper 
fillers, as clay, etc., which can be made to pass into the col- 
loidal state by disintegration, alone or with other substances, 
are mixed with rosin emulsions and added to the fibers. Re- 
tention is obtained by natural adhesion or by the addition of 
some precipitant.—J. L. P. 

Notes on China Clay. Donald V. Lowe. Paper Trade J. 80, 
No. 6, 203-205 (Feb. 5, 1925); Paper 35, No. 17, 58, 60 (Feb. 
12, 1925); Paper Mill 49, No. 6, 92, 94 (Feb. 7, 1925); Paper 
Ind. 6, 2156-2157 (Mar. 1925). A discussion of the requirements 
of coating clays as regards color, moisture, grit, covering power, 
suspension and glazing or finishing character, with a description 
of methods for determining them.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Coating Machine. L. Schwabe. Eng. pat. 225,448. 
The coating material is delivered on to an endless travelling 
band and uniformly distributed by means of a scraper. The 
laden band and the paper web are then pressed together by 
passing through a pair of rolls and the coated paper is then 
separated from the carrying band by means of a suitable blade. 
The coating material can also be delivered directly on to the 
web of paper.—A. P.-C. 

Method of Coating Paper. J. Traquair assignor to Mead 
Pulp & Paper Co. U. S. pat. 1,518,371, Dec. 9, 1924. A “color 
solution” of creamy consistency is applied to paper and, after 
drying, the paper is treated with colloidal size containing no 
more water than is necessary to diffuse the colloidal substances 
through the coating and bind it to the paper.—A. P.-C. 

Coated Paper for Preparing Stencils. A. De Waele assignor 
to D. Gestetner, Ltd. U. S. pat. 1,519,975, Dec. 16, 1924. Ben- 
tonite or other tempering agents are dispersed in coagulated 
protein or similar coating material which is applied to yoshino 
or similar paper for producing stencils —A. P.-C. 

Drying 

Letters of a Paper Maker to His Son. Anon. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 55, 2869-2873 (Nov. 8); 3314-3318 (Dec. 20, 1924). 
A popular discussion of the drying of paper and the operation 
of the paper machine.—J. L. P. 

Method of Drying Paper. F. Grewin. Eng. pat. 223,927, 
Oct. 24, 1924. To facilitate drying in paper, cardboard, pulp 
and like machines, currents of air, which may be heated, are 
blown with great velocity through the confined spaces formed 
by the different parts of the machine together with the paper 
web and the drier felts. Compressed air piping is laid along 
both sides of the machine and successive nozzles are alternated 
on both sides of the machine, thus setting up currents in op- 
posite directions.—A. P.-C. 

Moisture in Paper and Its Effect on Ink. Alfelco facts; 
Pulp & Paper 23, 120 (Jan. 29, 1925). The nature and prop- 
erties of ink used for printing depend on the finish and surface 
of the paper, and in order to obtain uniform results the sur- 
face of the sheet must be uniform. Uniformity of finish require 
a uniform distribution of moisture when the sheet passes 
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through the calenders. The author discusses the factors which 
affect uniformity of moisture distribution at the wet end of the 
machine, and more particularly felt conditions.—A. P.-C. 

Method of and Machine for Drying Paper. T. F. Pinder 
assignor to C. C. Orcutt. U. S. pat. 1,515,614, Nov. 18, 1924. 
Paper is heated to a high temperature in a saturated atmos- 
phere to prevent surface drying, and, afterwards, the moisture 
is removed from the paper by eurfents of dry heated air at a 
lower temperature.—A. P.-C, 

Instantaneous Variations in the Weight of Paper Gisiite 
from the Machine. H. Micoud. Papier 27, 1357-1366 (Dec. 
1924). The author takes a strip of paper the full width of 
the sheet coming from the machine, and of suitable length, 
divides it into a large number of equal squares marked so as 
to be able to identify their positions on the sheet, weighs the 
squares, and plots the weight against both longitudinal and 
transverse distance from the edge of the piece taken. The 
method, though long and tediuus, can frequently detect ma- 
chine defects and improper adjustments which might otherwise 
pass unnoticed for a considerable time.—A. P.-C. 

Heating and Ventilating System for Paper Mills. E. A. 
Briner. U. S. pat. 1,514,600, Nov. 11, 1924. Heated, vapor- 
laden air is exhausted from above the paper machine driers, 
through a heat exchanger, to the atmosphere, while atmos- 
pheric air is drawn in through other passages of the exchanger 
and used, first for ventilating the building in which the paper 
driers are situated and secondly for removing vapor from the 
paper driers.—A. P.-C. 

Calendering of Paper. C. G. Haubold A.-G. Ger. pat. 403,- 
823, Papierfabr. 22, 527-528 (Nov. 2, 1924). An air current is 
directed against the paper passing through a calender. The air 
jet may be cooled or contain water vapor and dyestuffs, etc— 
a 

Removal of Water by Couch System. F. Venneman. Paper 
34, No. 8, 328-329 (June 12, 1924); 387 (June 19, 1924). See 
Pulp & Paper 22, 1233 (Dec. 4, 1924); Paper Trade J. 79, No. 
18, 127 (Oct. 30, 1924).—A. P.-C. 

Drying Paper. O. Schmidt. Eng. pat. 224,616. After pass- 
ing over a certain number of heated drying rolls, which raise 
the temperature of the moisture contained in the paper, the 
web is passed over a roll having a perforated surface, part of 
which is under suction to remove moisture and part under 
pressure to force the web from the roll at the point at which 
the web leaves the roll. The roll is built so as to have a num- 
ber of independent peripheral chambers, the outer surfaces of 
which are perforated. The hollow operating shaft is divided 
into parts connected respectively to a source of pressure fluid 
supply and a suction maintaining device, and means operated 
by cams during rotation of the roll are provided to maintain 
under suction those chambers for the time being in engage- 
ment with the web.—A. P.-C. 

Heat Economy in Paper Manufacture. Anon. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 55, 2475-2476 (Sept. 27, 1924). The heating of dry- 
ing cylinders on the paper machine is discussed from the stand- 
point of economy.—J. L. P. 

Heat Economy in the Pulp Industry. H. Frankenbach. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, 2523-2826 (Oct. 4, 1924). Contro- 
versial with Dieckmann in same journal, pages 1882-1883 (1924). 
—J. L. P. 

Heat Economy in the Pulp Industry. R. Dieckmann. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, 2734-2736 (Oct. 25, 1924). Polemic 
against Frankenbach, this journal, page 2523 (1924).—J. L. P. 

New Principles of Paper Mill Ventilation. S. F. Winns. 
Paper Ind. 6, 1735-1736 (Jan. 1925). Brief outline of the prin- 
cipal methods of ventilation of interest to the industry, with a 
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discussion of the importance of proper ventilation—A. P.-C. 

Alexander Electric Paper Drier. John E. Alexander. Paper 
Trade J. 80, No. 6, 131-134 (Feb. 5, 1925); Paper 35, No. 17, 
114-118 (Feb. 12, 1925; Paper Ind. 6, 1969-1972 (Feb. 1925). 
Brief outline of its development with a description of the com- 
mercial 94 in. machine which has been operating since July, 
1924, and brief mention of its merits as compared with ordinary 
steam drying rolls—A. P.-C. 


Development in Paper Drying with the Alexander Electric 
Drier. Stephen A. Staege. Paper Trade J. 80, No. 6, 134-137 
(Feb. 5, 1925); Paper 35, No. 17, 118-122 (Feb. 12, 1925); 
Paper Ind. 6, 1973-1976 (Feb. 1925). A discussion of its main 
features and merits.—A. P.-C. 


Ventilation of Paper Machine Rooms- R. Skagerberg. Paper 
Trade J. 80, No. 6, 139-144 (Feb. 5, 1925). A discussion of the 
factors involved in proper paper machine room ventilation, 


with a description of the Sirocco System and of its merits.— 
A, P-=C. 


Moisture Meter and Its Use in Water Removal. E. A. Rees 
and E. J. Wilson. Paper Trade J. 80, No. 6, 153-155 (Feb. 5, 
1925). The “moisture meter” is an instrument designed to give 
a continuous and automatic record of the moisture content of 
the sheet of paper as it passes through the presses. It depends 
essentially on measuring the electric resistance of the sheet as 
it passes over a metal roll, the resistance being inversely pro- 
portional to the moisture content. The electrical readings can 
be calibrated for any particular stock conditions. A specially 
designed relay automatically cuts off the current when the sheet 
breaks, and cuts it in when the sheet is carried through the 


contacts again. Its possibilities, usefulness and merits are dis- 
cussed.—A. P.-C. 


Pulp and Paper Testing 


New Extraction Device. Nikolaus Ban. Zellstoff U. Papier 
4, 269-270 (Oct. 1924). An abstract, with diagram, of a new 
extraction apparatus. The device consists essentially in an ex- 
traction flask with a Gooch crucible suspended in it by means 
of a glass rod, which is fastened to the stopper. 
denser is attached to the flask—J. L. P. 


Testing of Groundwood.. Johannes Teicher. Zellstoff U. 
Papier 4, 253-258 (Oct. 1924). Methods of determining the char- 
acter of groundwood pulp are given. Examination for slivers 
is made by observing the stock, properly diluted, in a black 
container. The blue glass method is also given. The character 
and length of the fibers are ascertained by a microscopical ex- 
amination of the pulp, preferably at 50 diameters. The use of 
the ‘Schopper-Riegler and other freeness testers is described. 
Factors influencing these tests are the temperature and degree 
of dilution of the stock. The preparation of hand made samples 
of paper is discussed. Sampling and drying of pulp is described. 
—jJ. L. P. 

Classification of Pulps for Paper Manufacture. Rudolf Sieber. 
Papierfabr. 22, 59-65 (June 17, 1924). The following tests for 
determining the properties of pulps are briefly described: color, 
dirt, strength, bleach requirement, sedimentation, volume, soft- 
ness or hardness, harmful resin, ash, ageing, and other tests 
for particular requirements.—J. L. P. 

The Mill Chemist and Paper Testing. L. G. Cottrall. World’s 
Paper Tr. Rev. &2, 2086, 2088 (Dec. 19, 1924). A discussion of 
the shortcomings of the present paper testing methods.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Testing. World’s Paper Tr. Rev. 82, 2118, 2120 (Dec. 
26, 1924); 83, 20, 22, 24 (Jan. 2, 1925). A discussion by several 
English technicians of the necessity of standardizing tests for 
measuring the various properties of paper.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Testing at the Fall Meeting. Paper Trade J. 80, No. 
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2, 41-45. (Jan. 8,-1925). A verbatim report of the discussion at 
the fall meeting of TAPPI, Oct. 14, 15, 1924, on paper tests 
and the conditions of atmospheric relative humidity at which 
they should be made.—A. P.-C. 

Discussion of Testing Conditions. Effects of Temperature and 
Relative Humidity on the Folding Endurance o: Papers. E. OU. 
-Reed. Paper 35, 269-272 (Dec. 4, 1924); Paper ‘1rade J. 79, 
No. 25, 55-57 (Dec. 18, 1924). The results of tests given show 
that the atmospheric effect, either of temperature or of relative 
humidity, is not the same on all kinds of paper, or even on 
papers of the same general type, so that it is impossible to 
secure any factor for calculating folding endurance results at 
one condition to equivalents at another or standard condition. 
Temperature should be controlled to within about plus or minus 5° 
F. ‘Lhe author recommends adopticn of 70 to 75° F. and 50% 
relative humidity as standard conditions for determining folding 
endurance, and discusses his reasons.—A.P.-C. 

Porosity Apparatus. World’s Paper Tr. Rev. 82, 2122 (Dec. 
26, 1924). Brief illustrated description of the Schopper poro- 
sity tester.—A.P.-C. 

Folding Endurance Test Valuable. E. O. Reed and E. A. 
Larson. Pulp & Paper 23, 97 (Jan. 22, 1925). The results of 
testing 94 bond papers from 40 n:anufacturers and 39 ledger 
papers from 18 makers indicate that the folding endurance re- 
sults are the most indicative of serviceability, durability and 
quality, and show the most striking variation in the papers 
tested. The folding endurance test, properly interpreted and 
in combination with the bursting strength or tensile strength, 
may be found sufficient to classify these papers.—A. P.-C. 

Determination of Groundwood and Sulphite in Paper. Halse. 
Papier 27, 1383-1386 (Dec. 1924). The following is recom- 
mended as suitable for a mill control method for lignin deter- 
mination: To 1 g. of oven dry paper in a wide neck, glass 
stoppered bottle, add 50 cc. of 38% hydrochloric acid; when 
the paper is completely wet cautiously add 5 cc. of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, shake repeatedly for a few hours, let 
stand over night at room temperature, dilute with water, trans- 
fer to a 750 cc. beaker and wash to a volume of about 500 cc., 
boil a few minutes, let stand till the lignin settles out, decant 
the supernatant Kquid, filter the residue on to an alundum 
crucible, wash with hot water, and dry at 100° C. to constant 
weight. If the paper contained filler, ignite the residue and 
obtain “pure” lignin by difference. With newsprint, containing 

100 (L-c) 





only groundwood and sulphite, % groundwood = 
T-c 

where L, T and c are the “pure” lignin contents of 1 g. of 
the paper, groundwood and sulphite, respectively. The average 
of a large number of closely agreeing analyses of news grade 
groundwood and sulphite gave T = 0.266 and c = 0.030 g. 
The accuracy is affected by variations in the lignin, moisture 
and ash contents of the sulphite and groundwood; but in spite 
of that the method is considered more accurate for the analysis 
of newsprint than the microscopical methods.—A. P.-C. 

Daylight Lamp. Hermann Weisz. Centralblatt F. Die 
Papierind. page 341 (Sept. 1924); Zellstuff U. Papier 4, 259-260 
(Oct. 1924). A daylight lamp, provided with a 200 watt gas- 
filled bulb and a special glassray filter, is described for color 
recognition and comparison.—J. L. P. 

Bending and Tensile Strength Tester for Paper Board, Etc. 
Anon. Papierfabr. 22, 658-659, (Oct. 19, 1924). The new 
Schopper bending and tensile strength tester for paper board 
is pictured and briefly described.—J. L. P. 

Determination of the Influence of Moisture on the Dimen- 
sions of Paper. Anon. Papierfabr. 22, 659 (Oct. 19, 1924). 
The new Schopper tester for determining the influence of 
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mois.ure on paper is sketched and described.—J. L. P. 

Standard Mectnod tor 1esung Kags, MH. U. Kiely. Paper 
‘Lrade J. 8U, No. 0, 149 (reb. 9, 1929); Paper 35, No. 1/, 13y 
(reb. 12, 1925); Paper ind. 6, 2155-2156 (March, 1925), 4 
description of methods for sampling and for determining moist. 
ure, oils, fats and grease (extracuon with carbon tetrachloride), 
shrinkage (bo.h mull test and laboratory test), and color after 
bleaching.—Ay P.-C. 7s nm 

Report of Sub-Committee” on Standardization of Freeness 
Test. E. P. Cameron. Pulp & Paper, International No., 155- 
157 (Jan. 1925); Paper Mill 49, No. 6, 193-198 (Feb. 7, 1925) 
A detailed description of a Green freeness tester modified ip 
certain mechanical feature, with a view to obtaining ease and 
accuracy of manipulation, rigidity during testing, ease of cali- 
bration, steadiness, and ease and accuracy in quantity produt 
tion.—A. P.-C, 

Strength Testing of Chemical Wood Pulp. Gésta P. Gen- 
berg. Paper Trade J. 80, No. 6, 177-193 (Feb. 5, 1925); Paper 
35, No. 17, 84-94 (Feb. 12, 1925). The author recommends 
carrying out a series of determinations by the ball mill method 
adopted by the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry modified as follows: strength is determined on a 
series of samples after beating 10, 20, 30, 100 min., the 
dried sheets are trimmed to a given size and then weighed, 
and the bursting strength (Ashcroft) is based on the same 
weight of a standard sheet. The results are plotted against 
beating time. Several examples are given of the application 
of the method for determining strength and beating qualities of 
various grades and samples of wood pulps, the effect of drying 
the test sheets under tension as compared with drying freely, 
the relation between beating time. Several examples are given 
of the application of the method for determining strength and 
beating qualities of various grades and samples of wood pulps, 
the effect of drying the test sheets under tension as compared 
with drying freely, the relation between beating time, hydra- 
tion, shrinkage on drying and strength, and the effect of wear 
of the ball mill jars on the strength. Strength tests of sheet 
made from the same sample, dried under and without tension, 
indicate that pulp that is beaten to maximum strength or over- 
beaten may give a sheet of equal or higher bursting strength 
when dried under tension than when dried freely. It is sug- 
gested drying under tension would more nearly duplicate results 
obtained in mill operations. Bleaching lowers the strength of 
sulphite and makes it more easily hydrated. Wet lapped 
bleached sulphite is more easily hydrated than the same pulp 
which has been machine dried; but the maximum strength is 
practically :identical. Wear of the ball mill jars increases the 
ash content of the pulp with increasing beating time, and 
lowers the final strength test—A. P.-C. 

Chemical Stains for Use in Microscopical Analysis of Paper. 
H. N. Lee. Paper Trade J. 80, No. 6, 193 (Feb. 5, 1925); 
Paper 35, No. 17, 110 (Feb. 12, 1925); Paper Ind. 6, 2155 
(March, 1925). Formulas are given for stains for identification 
of papermaking fibers, using magnesium, calcium, zinc or 
barium chlorides with iodine and potassium, the proportions 
of all of which can be varied considerably. The approximate 
colors obtained are: rags, brownish red; bleached sulphite, violet 
or lavender; unbleached sulphite, violet to greenish brown; 
soda, deep blue; sulphate, greenish brown to grayish blue: 
groundwood, lemon to golden yellow. The stains may be used 
safely to determine percentages of rag, bleached sulphite, soda. 
groundwood, and to establish the presence of sulphate and of 
unbleached sulphite. For quantitative estimation of the latter 
fibers, the Lofton-Merritt and the Bright stains should be used. 
The stains may be adjusted by adding certain constituents. 


Old or bleached stain may be restored by adding iodine — 
A. P.-C. 
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Gross and Net Profits ° 


By F. Linpsay FisuHer, C.B.E., F.C.A. 


The ascertainment of gross and net profit is not so easy as 
it sounds, and the method of ascertainment is a debatable point. 
In this paper the author sets out what, in his view should be the 
guiding principles and touches on many interesting and important 
points 

The endeavor to choose a title which shall be concise has re- 
sulted in leaving the exact subject of this paper a little in doubt. 

Gross profit, perhaps more correctly termed gross earnings, is 
the balance shown at some intermediate point in the revenue 
accounts of a business; the position at which such balance should 
be struck is one of the matters which we will consider this 
evening. 

Net profit is the final or real profit for the period, and I will 
ask you to look with me at a few points bearing on this matter. 

The revenue transactions of a business are dealt with in a 
series of accounts leading one from the other. 
are usually designated— 

1—The Manufacturing Account (required only when a manu- 
facturing business is being carried on). 

2—The Trading Account. 

3—The Profit and Loss Account. 

4—The Appropriation Account. . 

Whilst most businesses of any size prepare their accounts under 
these or similar headings, yet it is found that the divisions are 
not made as a rule on any very scientific lines. 

Cases arise in which one business includes some particular 
item of expense in one section, whereas a similar concern in- 
cludes it in another; possibly both are inaccurate because the item 


of expense may strictly belong to one section and partly to 
another. 


These accounts 


In order to arrive with any degree of accuracy at the correct 
apportionment more careful records are required than are com- 
monly kept. As the auditor does not as a rule concern himself too 
much with the sub-divisions between the different revenue accounts, 
provided such sub-divisions are reasonable, and provided, of course, 
that the accounts as a whole are correct, it follows that each 
business goes its way in this respect. 

There are two broad theories which, in my view, should govern 
the division of revenue accounts. 


* From “The Accountants’ Journal.” 


FIRST, the Manufacturing Account should show— 


A—tThe cost of manufacturing; and 
B—The profit on manufacturing. 


SECONDLY, the Trading Account should not attempt to show 
profit or loss on trading, but merely the gross earnings, 
namely, the excess over cost received on sale of goods. 


Manufacturing Account 

I have enunciated the theory that the Manufacturing Account 
should show the cost of manufacturing. In practice it very sel- 
dom does show the full cost. In order to do so, many expenses 
which appear in the Profit and Loss Account ought to be appor- 
tioned, so that Manufacturing Account may bear such share of 
these expenses as properly appertains to the cost of manufac- 
turing. 

As a general rule, the only items which one finds on the debit 
side of a Manufacturing Account are those which form the prime 
cost; these items are usually— 

Work in progress and raw material at beginning of period. 

Purchases of raw materials. 

Carriage inwards. 

Wages. 

Power. 

It will be seen that some of the expenses of manufacture are 
omitted from this list. Consequently, the balance, after crediting 
finished products to the account, is meaningless. This does not 
show the profit on manufacturing. 

Theoretically, the account should show the same result as that 
shown by the costing accounts, the one being a collection of the 
totals of each head of expense connected with manufacture, and 
the other the totals of the cost of the various job numbers. 

It follows, in my view, that, whatever items of expense are 
taken to’ account in the costing in making up the cost of individual 
articles, these should also go to the Manufacturing Account as 
elements of the cost of such individual articles in total. 

This sounds rather like begging the question of what headings 
of expense should be taken in compiling the Manufacturing Ac- 
count ; but if the principle that the account is to include all elements 
of cost be admitted and borne in mind, it becomes an easy matter 
to decide how to build up the account-at any rate on a basis 
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theoretically sound—because the expenses which should be taken 
into account in costing are more or less clearly defined. 

The debit side of the Manufacturing Account should therefore 
include, I contend, all expenses which have any bearing on the 
cost of goods manufactured, and should consist of the following 
items :— 

Work in progress and of raw material at beginning of period. 

Purchases of raw material. 

Carriages Inwards. 

Wages (including foreman). 

Work manager's salary. 

Rent, rates, etc., of factory (or charge in lieu of rent where 

factory is owned by company). 

Heating, lighting, power, and other expenses of factory. 

Depreciation of machinery, etc. 

Proportion applicable to manufacturing, of expenses: 


A—Incurred in general office, 


B—Incurred in general management, and, possibly, interest 
on capital employed in factory. 


The item “Wages,” divided between productive and non-pro- 
ductive, will not include wages connected with selling, nor wages 
for departments such as the company’s own works department— 
that is, the branch of the undertaking which is responsible for 
alterations and repairs, whether of a capital or revenue nature. 
The same remarks apply to raw materials issued for such pur- 
poses. 


On THE CreEpIT-SIDE OF THE ACCOUNT 


On the credit side of the manufacturing account will appear 
figures, applicable to the end of the period, showing— 

Cost of work in progress. 

Cost of raw material. 


A third item on the credit side will be a figure representing 
finished goods supplied to store, the corresponding debit being in 
Trading Account. 

If the policy of the business during the year has been to charge 
out these finished products at estimated cost, there will be no 
balance on Manufacturing Account after adjusting estimated to 
actual cost. 


But if thé policy is to treat the factory as a separate concern, 
showing its own profit or loss, then the finished products will have 
been charged out at wholesale market values, or on some uniform 
basis. In such case there will be a balance on Manufacturing 
Account representing profit or loss on manufacture. This balance 
will be carried down to the Profit and Loss Account. 


Where a business deals only in its own manufactures it is the 
more simple course to charge them to Trading Account at the cost 
shown by the Manufacturing Account, and this is usually done. 
But I suggest that even in these circumstances it is more scien- 
tifically correct to show profit or loss on manufacturing, and, con- 
sequently, the real profit on trading is as distinct from that on 
manufacturing. Still more is this desirable where a trade is done 
partly in goods of the company’s own manufacture and partly in 
purchased goods. 


It will be recognized that if the Manufacturing Account is to 
be of the greatest use, that is, if it is to show whether the factory 
is being worked at a profit, and the extent of such profit—then 
it is mecessary to charge thereto all expenses relating ‘to manu- 
facture and to credit finished products at market values. 

In some trades—for example, breweries—there is a standard 
method of compiling a Manufacturing Account. In the case of 
breweries there are as a rule two distinct articles being manu- 
factured, viz. malt and beer. 

Although the accounts of breweries are more consistently drawn 
up on a uniform basis than in other trades, yet they are more 
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inconsistent as between the Malt.and the Beer Manufa 
Accounts respectively. 

In the case of malt, the Manufacturing Account is usually model. 
led on the lines which I have broadly indicated as being 


uring 


; : a 
view the correct ones on which such an account should be pre. 
pared. That is to say, all expenses relating to the manuiacture 
of malt are charged in that account—the object being to show 


whether the maltings are paying or not. The malt is charged 
out to the Beer Account at average market price, and th 
profit or loss on the maltings is thus shown. 

But in the case of beer manufacture, the same course is not 
followed. As a general rule the Beer Account is not charged 
with salary of brewers, rent, rates and taxes of brewery, or cost 
of water, gas, and so forth, but only with materials, duty, and 
brewing wages. There is no reason for this inconsistency so far 
as I can see, except this, that common practice has accustomed 
the brewer to arrive at his cost per barrel in this manner, and 
any other way of arriving at his manufacturing cost—even though 
a much more true way—would throw out comparisons with other 
brewers’ results. 


true 


Trading Account 

After the Manufacturing Account (if any), the next division 
of the Revenue Account is the Trading Account. This wil! con- 
tain purchases and sales, but not the expenses of buying and sell- 
ing. As a broad guide of what items to include and what to ex- 
clude, the chief consideration is that the percentage of profit to 
sales should not vary whether sales are high or low. In other 
words, such expenses as do not vary directly with the sales ought 
to be excluded from the Trading Account. 

Expenses of buying, it may be argued, are part of the costs 
of goods sold, and should therefore come into the Trading Account. 
But the principal object of the Trading Account is to show the 
gross earnings, and in particular to show the ratio which such 
gross earnings bear to sales; it is, therefore, important to keep out 
of that account any expense which is more or less a fixed one 
and which does not fluctuate in exact ratio with the quantity sold. 

One frequently sees discounts as an item in a Trading Account. 
This is probably out of its proper place; either it is a trade dis- 
count (in which case it should not appear as a separate item, 
but should be deducted from purchases or sales, as the case may 
be), or it is cash discount (in which case it does not belong to 
the Trading Account at all, but is a profit or expense which is 
dependent upon the state of the banking account of the com- 
pany or customer). 

The rate per cent. of gross profit ought not to vary year by year 
in the absence of some special reason. Here the auditor has 
one of the most valuable of his checks. If defalcations are 
occurring, it is more likely to be in the form of pilfering of 
goods than in the form of theft of actual cash. At all events 
different methods of detection are necessary. 

In the case of theft of goods—and in this sategory I include 
supression of record of ready money sales, the cash in respect 
of which has never found its way into the till—the auditor re- 
lies to a great extent on the fact that a fall in percentage of 
gtoss profit to sales may indicate that stock has gone astray. 
He may obtain assistance from stock records» but in many busi- 
nesses these are not available and indeed are not practicable. 

Similarly, any vital over or under-valuation of stock of finished 
goods should be reflected in the percentage of gross profit shown 
by the Trading Account. It is a most important duty of the 
auditor, therefore, to follow up any variation in the rate of 
gross profit. 

This is of interest to us to-night from the point of view that 
unless a strict rule be followed regarding the apportionment of 
expenses, and their proper treatment in the various parts of the 
fevenue accounts, the rate of percentage of gross profit is there)y 
thrown out. 
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Charging Goods Made by the Company 


In this connection let us once again consider the matter of 
charging out to Trading Account goods manufactured by the com- 
pany. If the goods dealt in art in part made by the company and 
in part bought elsewhere, the percentage of profit on the former 
should be higher than that on the latter. Thus, ualess goods 
made by the company are charged to the Trading Account at 
something more than cost of manufacture, the gross profit per- 
centage will vary according to whether the sales consist more or 
less of goods made by the company. That is an additional reason 
why it is desirable to charge the company’s own manufactures 
to the Trading Account at current wholesale market rates, rather 
than at actual cost. The ‘company’s own manufactures are thus 
brought on a par, as regards the Trading Account, with goods 
purchased on the market completely manufactured. 


Still a further reason for charging Trading Account and Credit- 
ing Manufacturing Account with completed goods at market value 
is seen when the effect of a fall in the market value of raw material 
in stock is considered. As the company’s sales which appear in 
the Trading Account are made at a price which bears a definite 
relation to cost, and yet must also bear a definite relation to 
similar goods sold by competitors, it follows that if the Trading 
Account is to show a constant percentage of gross profit the goods 
charged to it must not be effected by rise or fall in the value of 
raw material stock. If the practice be to transfer merely the 
balance on Manufacturing Account to Trading Account, such loss, 
due to a fall in value of stock of raw material, is thereby wrongly 
transferred to Trading Account. Of course, later on, when these 
stocks are converted into finished products, the market value of 
raw materials will have a bearing on the price at which such 
finished products are charged to Trading Account. 


I referred just now to the fact that the brewer usually charges 
out his beer to Trading Account at prime cost and not at actual 
cost. He gets over the difficulty which would arise in the con- 
sequent upset of ratio of gross profit by having two trading ac- 
counts, one for his own beer, which shows a high rate of gross 
’ profit, and another for bought beer, which shows a much lower 
rate. These should respectively show rates which are constant. 

If the business deals in a great variety of articles, the rate of 
gross profit may vary considerably on different commodities. 
This, will of course, detract from the ‘value of a comparison of 
the percentage of gross profit in different periods. 


Separate Trading Account 


If only a few classes of articles are dealt in, showing con- 
siderable variation in the respective rates of gross profit, it may 
be worth while to have a separate Trading Account for each 
article. 

The Trading Account will therefore show on the debit side :— 

Starting Stock. 

Finished goods from factory. 

Purchases of manufactured goods (less trade discounts re- 
ceived). 

Carriage of goods inwards (other than carriage of raw 
materials. ) 

And on the credit side :— 

Sales (less trade discounts allowed). 
Ending Stock. 

The balance will represent gross profit on trading. 

A point to which I refer in passing concerns the practice of 
‘showing starting stock on one side of the account and ending 
stock on the other. I have adopted this form in my remarks upon 
both Manufacturing and Trading Accounts because it is most com- 
‘monly used. An alternative method is to show the ending stock 
‘as a deduction from a figure totalling starting stock and pur- 
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chases. This is better, because it provides the information in 


more convenient form for purposes of calculation of percen- 
tages. 


It will frequently be found that the Manufacturing Account and 
Trading Account are shown in one, without any intermediate 
balance being carried down. The objection to this form is that the 
profit on manufacturing is not shown as a separate figure from the 
gross profit on trading. 


Where it is possible to arrive at a figure of wholesale market 
value at which to charge out goods from the factory to the ware- 
house, this one missing piece of information is a serious detriment. 
In some cases it is not practicable to arrive at a proper charge to 
make, as between factory and warehouse, for the finished goods, 
and under such conditions the following form of combined Manu- 
facturing and Trading Account gives the maximum amount of in- 
formation. 


Manufacturing 


MATERIALS 
Starting stock of raw materials .. 
Purchases of do. 
Carriage inwards 
LESS Ending stock of raw 


and Trade Account 


SALES 


ADD Ending stock of finished 
goods and work in progress... — 

LESS Starting stock of d 

Value of production 


Prime cost 

WORK CHARGES (detailed) .. 
Factory cost 

Gross profit carried down 


The object which directors often have in view in making their 
divisions into sections is to show as little information as possible; 
hence it is rarely that the Manufacturing or Trading Account 
of a company is published; such a course would provide com- 
petitors and customers with too much information. 

A word of warning as to changing existing forms. A very 
important point 1s that the accounts ot one period should show 
a true comparison with those of another. Changes would 
throw outcomparisons which should be useful, and might give 
very misleading impressious wnen comparing difterent periods. 
Whatever views one may have as to the proper place for any 
item of expenditure, and the desirability of a change, it will not 
do to:treat an item one way in one year and a different way in 
another. Changes which throw comparisons out of gear may 
therefore involve the preparation of accounts in two forms for 
some years. : 


Profit and Loss Account 


Down to this point we have been more or less behind the 
scenes. We now come to the section, or sections, to which the 
shareholder is accustomed, namely, the Profit and Loss Ac- 
count. This contains all other expenses of the business and any 
profits unconnected with trading. 


It may be further sub-divided into different portions to show :— 

Ordinary expenses of carrying on the business in one portion; 

Special expenses,’ such as interest, in a second portion; 

Amounts carried to reserve, income-tax and appropriations of 

profit, in a third portion. 

Or, instead of such third portion, these items may not appear in 
the Profit and Loss Account at all, but may be shown only in 
the Balance Sheet. I should like just to touch upon the subject 
of how far it is permissible to exclude expenses from the Profit 
and Loss Account and to show these as a deduction from the 
item Profit and Loss in the Balance Sheet instead. You will 
find that directors are often anxious to adopt this course, some- 
times legitimately and sometimes when it cannot be allowed. 
Cases in which I think it legitimate to show a deduction from 
profit in the Balance Sheet are such as the following:— 

A loss or expense in connection with a previous year’s trading, 
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the existence of which loss was not: known when the ac- 
counts for that year were prepared. 

Capital losses written off. 

Creation of genuine reserves (not reserves against expected or 

known revenue losses). 

Division of profit. 
And, possibly, income-tax. 
‘ But it is necessary to use the greatest care, and is undoubtedly 
preferable to show, whenever possible, any and every deduction 
from profit in the Profit and Loss Account itself. One cannot 
help feeling that the object in desiring to show any expense, as 
a deduction from profit in the Balance Sheet, is that it may be 
a little less conspicuous than if shown in the Profit and Loss 
Account. At the same time it is not a good thing to show an 
unusual loss or expense mixed up with the current expenses of 
the business. If the item were large, this might give the care- 
less reader a wrong impression. It, therefore, becomes desirable 
in certain circumstances to make an extra section or subdivision 
of the Profit and Loss Account, so that the balance brought 
down to one point may the more correctly show the results of 
the year’s business-apart from an exceptional loss. 

An expense relating to a previous year, not then provided for, 
is a’ charge against profits when it comes to light, but it does 
not affect the net profits of such later year. Income tax, reserves, 
and sinking fund installments for redemption of debentures are 
frequently charged before striking a balance, referred to as net 
profit for the year—but this is not strictly correct. 

Apart, however, from this question of where to draw the line 
(which, after all, is one of quite secondary importance), there 
is the much more vital one of showing the correct figure of 
final profit. 

Problems of Another Character 

Here we have problems of altogether another character, and in 
the foliowing remarks questions of the section in which the items 
should occur are not under consideration. 

Assume that all known expenditure and revenue have been 
brought to account, whether paid for or owing; we still have 
two, and sometimes three, important factors which make all 
the difference to the results to be shown, and yet do not appear 
in the books. I refer, of course, to valuation of stocks on hand, 
to valuation of work in progress (which arises in some cases), 
and also to provision for depreciation. 

What~ ought to be the basis of ascertaining these items? 

“Stock and work in progress at cost or market value, which- 
ever is the lower.” That sounds familiar enough, and sufficiently 
accepted by everyone, as the one and only basis, to make it a law. 

But what is cost? What is market value? And 
mean “whichever is the lower in each item,” or “whichever is 
the lower in total?” 

To take the last question first, and to put it in another form: 
Is it right to set off an unrealized profit on one article against 
an unrealized loss on another? Without going so far as to say 
that such set-off would be wrong, yet I think it will be ,general- 
ly accepted that the cautious Accountant will always try to get 
a reserve made against the article which is worth less than cost, 
without allowing a corresponding part of appreciation in the 
value of another article to be taken to account.’ Whilst the 
words “whichever is the lower” can undoubtedly mean “which- 
ever is the lower in total,” yet I think they will usually be un- 
derstood to mean “whichever is the lower in each item.” Any 
departure from such meaning is therefore accompanied by some 
danger of misleading. , 

As regards cost of raw materials—in times like these, when 
prices jump about, a bin may contain purchases at a variety of 
prices, and it may be quite difficult to determine what is the cost. 
In the case of a smelter, for instance, the metal at the bottom of 
a pile of crude ore may not be touched for years. Fresh pur- 


does one 
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chases are put on top to replace withdrawals, but in actual fact 
the pile may never have been less than half its present Weight. 
The bottom of the pile may, in fact, have been purchased many 
years ago and have cost £ 4 per ton as against recent purchases 
of £ 12—but no one would contend that the net profit should 
be ascertained by valuing this ore at its original cost. 

“Cost or market value, whichever is the lower,” sounds as 
though the object in. view weresto make the valuation as low as 
possible. In this; as-in other directions, it may be only a little 
less serious to undervalue than to over-value. Not only is con- 
sistent under-valuation of stock wrong in itself, because jt 
amounts to a secret reserve where there is no reason or justification 
for making a secret reserve, but it will be seen that the amount 
too much profit is shown in one year and too little in another. 
If the practice be to value stock at, let us say, 10 per cent. 
under its true value, it may seem at first glance that the com- 
pany or firm is at any rate being consistent in its reservation 
of profits, whether justified or not in keeping such reserve hid- 
den, but it is not really consistent because, even when market 
values are constant, an increase in the quantity of stock at one 
date will mean an increase in the amount of the 10 per cent. 
reserved, and vice versa. 


When Secret Reserves are Justifiable 


Secret reserves are only justifiable where they are not really 
reserves or are not really secret. This sounds rather Irish; but 
what I mean is that if a charge be made against profit in re- 
spect of some anticipated loss, this is not really profit hidden 
away, but is cautious provision for a loss; and, secondly, if 
it be the recognized custom of the class of business to make 
undisclosed reserves (for example, in the case of banks) it is 
known that such reserves do, in fact, exist, and the reserve is 
not secret in the sense that profits have been held back with- 
out the knowledge of the share-holders. 

It is nearly as dangerous to understate real profits as to over- 
state them. In the hands of unscrupulous persons a bad Profit 
and Loss Account may be taken advantage of in share specula- 
tion, especially when it is known to the speculator that an unduly 
pessimistic statement can be followed by a statement in the next 
year which will correspondingly overstate profits by means of 
bringing back to the credit of Profit and Loss Account the 
secret reserves. 

Cost of raw materials (when this is of a nature which does 
not deteriorate) should as a rule be the cost of the most recent 
purchases of the particular class of article, whether or not in 
fact the stock of such article was the last purchased. Some- 
time, however, if a large stock of one item be held, and if the 
price of recent purchases shows an increase over previous prices. 
it might be anticipating profit to value the whole stock of this 
item at the latest price paid. In this, as in other directions, an 
extreme case must be specially dealt with. But as a general 
rule it will be found unnecessary to go into the question of 
whether or not the stock of raw material is the remains of a 
former purchase at a higher or lower price; a slight anticipation 
of unrealized profits or losses is immaterial. 

Valuation of stock of finished goods and bought completed 
goods follows the same lines of “cost or market value whichever 
is the lower.” I need not add to this, except to mention that 
in the case of valuation of ending stock of finished goods manu- 
factured by the company care must be taken, when these have 
been charged to the Trading Account at market value, to se 
that a reserve is made against them equal to the amount of the 
added manufacturing profit; such provision will be contained in 
the Profit and Loss account. In the detailed account for the use 
of the Board it will appear as a separate item, but in the pup 
lished account it will be deducted in arriving at the item “Profit 
on Manufacturing and Gross Profit on Trading.” 
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The “Dietz” Toilet Paper Machines 


For making Toilet Paper Rolls with or without perforations 


Self-Adjusting—Easy to Operate 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


FOR MAKING TUBES FOR TOILET PAPER ROLLS 
CAPABLE OF PRODUCING 3,600 WIRE STITCHED 
TUBES PER HOUR 
Also machines for making Sanitary Crepe Paper, Towels, Slitting 
and ae w oa Machines, Drop Roll Slitters, Photo Mount Beveling 
Mact Rotary Card Cutting and Collating Machines, Etc. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 
126-128 Fountain St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Corner Waterloo St., Below Diamond St., Bet. Front and 2nd Sts. 
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“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 


pioneers, made the first endless paper machine | 


_ felts manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY | 


CAMDEN, MAINE 


| BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 
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SAMUEL R. WHITING, Pres. and Treas. 
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Manufacturers of 


LOFT DRIED PAPERS 
LEDGERS 

BONDS 

WRITING PAPERS 


Mill: —North Wilbraham, Mass. 
Main Office: 
208 Race Street Holyoke, Mass. 




























The valuation of work in progress is even more difficult than 
valuation of stock. Here the system of cost in use is prac- 
tically the only correct basis. Prime cost, plus a proper share 
of oncost, must be taken. The correctness of prime cost de- 
pends upon accurate charging out of labor and material, and 
the proper share of oncost is a matter of bringing to bear in a 
correct manner the most up-to-date information of the particu- 
lar business concerned as sregards the relation of expenses to 
output. 


The proper apportionment of factory oncost over the differ- 
ent jobs, completed and partly completed, is a difficult matter. 
It is on the correct apportionment of this factory oncost that 
the accuracy of the valuation work in progress will depend. 
This is a costing question, and I only refer to it to show how 
the figure of profit must depend in a manufacturing business 
on the correctness of the costing system in use. Comparison 
made between one year’s figures and those of another year may 
be nearly valueless if the work in progress item be arrived at 
by rule of thumb. 


Higher or Lower Than Market Value 


Having arrived at the cost of Work in Progress, there remains 
the question of whether this is higher or lower than market 
value. This comparison cannot be made as a rule except in a 
broad way. If either market value or raw material have suf- 
fered a fall, or if the finished product have a falling value quite 
apart from the matket value of the raw materials contained in 
it, then some reserve should be made below the cost of the 
Work in Progress. Or, if a company be committed in the mat- 
ter of a contract likely to result eventually in a loss, one should 
unquestionably make reserve to the full extent of the loss antici- 
pated before arriving at a figure of net profit for the year. 


On the subject of the third item above referred to as not 
appearing in the books of account, namely, depreciation, I do not 
propose to say much. This is a subject which in itself might, 
and no doubt often has, filled up a whole evening in your pro- 
grammes. It is sufficient merely to make the point that the net 
profit (or loss) during a period cannot be said to be correctly 
stated unless adequate provision for the depreciation which has 
occurred during the period has been made. Depreciation goes on 
whether the business is making a profit or loss, and ought to 
be dealt with in the accounts just as regularly in the one case 
as the other. } 


With regard to depreciation of leases, in order that profit and 
loss may bear its proper share each year of the expense of 
writing down the lease, it is usual to charge such a fixed annual 
installment, plus interest on the accumulated fund, as will pro- 
duce the necessary credit dt or before the end of the lease. This 
means that the annual charge is an increasing one—the interest 
on the accumulating fund being larger year by vear. Such in- 
ments representing the fund, if the fund be utilized outside the 
crease is, however, offset by the increasing income of the invest- 
business, or by the increasing profits which presumably result 
should the capital be retained in the business. 

Where the sinking fund is invested to produce this interest 
year by year, the equity of the procedure is obvious. But where 
the reserve is sunk in the business, and is not separately invested, 


the equity of charging an increasing amount annually is not $0 
obvious. 


A Balance Sheet Question 


Strictly speaking, in such latter case-it is not accurate to use 
the term “sinking fund” which term implies that liquid assets 
exist for buying a new lease; but this is a Balance Sheet ques- 
. tion, and we are dealing with the subject of profits only. So 
far as the amount debited to Profit and Loss Account is concerned, 
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there is no difference whether sums corresponding to the amount 
by which the lease is written down are invested inside or 
the business. 


outside 


Permit a slight digression. There are two ways of dealing 
with this operation in the books, and each produces the same 
result. The one is to charge a relatively small" fixed annua! sum, 
plus interest on the fund, as I have indicated, and the other js 
to charge a larger fixed annual installment, Jess interest on the 
value of the lease remaining after deducting the amounts writ- 
ten off up to that point. Although these two methods produce 
the same result, the equity of the treatment, where the fund js 
not specifically invested, is much more obvious under the sec- 
ond method than under the first. You will find this an advantage 
in explaining the matter to your clients in the later years of the 
lease. 


Reference has been made to a business having its own works 
department. Care must be taken to see that no amount is taken 
to profit in respect of capital outlay. It is customary in the ac- 
counts of such a department to add a percentage to labor and 
material charged to it. So far as the work of this department 
is repair work or other charges against revenue, there is no objec- 
tion to the addition of such percentage—in fact, it may be desired to 
run the Works Department as a profit-earning branch of the ex- 
pense of other departments. But as part of the work done and 
charged for by that department is for capital improvements and new 
plant, it is necessary to write back against profit such part of 
the charge made as represents any increase on actual bare cost 
of the improvements. 


More Insurance for I. P. Co. Employees 


The International Paper Company, of this city, has expanded 
its group insurance program with the Metropolitan Life to in- 
clude more than 480 employees of the Ticonderoga Pulp and 
Paper Company, of Ticonderoga, N. Y., for a coverage of approxi- 
mately $750,000 life insurance and a similar amount of death and 
dismemberment insurance. This raises the total coverage of In- 
ternational Paper workers to more than $9,000,000 for each class 
of insurance. ~ 


The new contract is on a co-operative basis, employer and em- 
ployees jointly paying the premiums, and is similar to that in force 
on the International Paper employees in various parts of the United 
States and Canada. The coverage for an individual employee 
ranges, according to salary, from $1,000 life and $1,000 accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance to $3,000 for the same classes 
of protection, these amounts to be increased periodically until 
maximums varying from $1,500 to $3,500 are attained. 


A total and permanent disability clause gurantees the full 
amount of his insurance in equal monthly instalments for a stated 
period to any employee who becomes totally and permanently in- 
capacitated before age 60. During the time of disability the pay- 
ment of premiums is waived. In the event of illness or non- 
occupational injury, an insured employee will receive graduated 
weekly sick benefits for a stipulated number of weeks. 





May Make Paper Bags at Bastrop 


Bastrop, La., August 6, 1921.—The International Paper Company, 
with headquarters in New York, which closed the contract July 
1 for the purchase of the Bastrop Pulp and Paper mill at Bastrop, 
took over the property last week. Production will be main- 
tained as in the past, and in addition the erection ot a bag mant- 
facturing plant is considered highly probable as a result of the 
transfer. W. W. Henderson, manager of the plant, stated that 
the purchase price is not to be disclosed, but there will be no change 
in the present personnel, the present officers having becn ff 
tained by the International company. 
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UNION 


PRODUCERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 
BRIMSTONE 


THE UNION SULPHUR COMPANY 


Main Offices: French Building, 33 Rector St., N. Y. 


—— SULPHUR 


JORDAN FILLINGS 


The only makers of the genuine Positive Fillings. 
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CASTLE & OVERTON 


—INCORPORATED— 


200 FIFTH AVE., NEW. YORK 
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Importers and Dealers in 


Rags, Pulp, Paper Stock 
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Sole Agents in the United States for 


Waldhof, Tilsit & Ragnit 


Bleached and Unbleached Sulphite 
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Pine Tree Pulp Company 
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The Bahr Brothers Manufacturing Company 
Marion, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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OL ADA PACA 


H. S. TAYLOR | For reliable running and average long life 


Consulting Engineer 
Member Am, Soc. C. oe Soc. ne Inst., Can, LINDSAY 
"aawaediee aun eatin FOURDRINIER 


POWER PLANTS 
PLANS—SPECIFICATIONS—EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS—CONSULTATIONS WIR 
Jefferson St., Arcade Guarantee Bldg. 
Dayton, O. Montreal, P. Q. are unsurpassed 


We make them for the largest and fastest 
machines 
Cylinder Wires All Sizes 
for Papermakers 


any shape or style. The 
largest plug factory in this 


country. Prompt delivery—low prices—shipped to e e 
any place in the United States or Canada. Also The. Lindsay Wire 
manufacturers of all kinds of turned wood special- 


ties. * 
“i. for prices and particulars Sx = Weaving Co. 
Athens Implement & ES 


Manufacturing Co. Say =| Collinwood Sta, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ATHENS, WIS. ‘ A. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


————— 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 8, 1925 








SUMMARY 
NE. ttt a awe tinnee .358 bls., 192 rolls. 
Printing paper ......... 176 rolls, 25 bls., 27 cs. 
ich cschackusn sees se eww 10 cs., 22 bls. 
NN eee eee 22 cs. 
DE «dt eanadqesectanst 25 bis.,-1 cs. 
i Pi MOOS... vecuseesgueecect 45 cs. 
ET + cob Noch <sheceetensannee 10 cs. 
IT .iiungssnsouccesabe s., 68 cs. 
Paper hangings 3 bls. 
ET CRD oan ob deekoeh > tneane bane 5 cs. 
Tissue paper 10 cs. 
Paper hanging patterns............scccees 13 cs. 
ES Ee eae ee ae 60 cs. 
ON MEE, oy. tas OSE bce cie nie Uwh's 0 eb ah 4 cs. 
OEE NOE S50% tocechoscwakSsce secre cs. 
DR .< tah subuheesen tt 27 cs., 107 bls. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Vincent Havre, 
22 cs. 
WALL PAPER 


; F. J. Emmerich & Co., Mount Clay Hamburg, 
cs. 


A. C, Dodman, Jr., Inc., Celtic Liverpool, 2 bls. 


A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Mauretania London, 
20 bis. 


A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., by same 2 cs. 
Thomas & Pierson, Mauretania Bordeaux, 1 cs. 
Bendix Paper Co., Reliance Hamburg, 2 cs. 


PAPER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Trader Lon- 
don, 3 bls. 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 5 cs, 
PAPER HANGING PATTERNS 


W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Trader Lon- 
don, 13 cs, 


NEWS PRINT 


a P. Hefernan Paper Co., Alberta Trieste, 25 


s. 

Republic Bag & Paper Co., by same, 52 bls. 
Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Reliance 
Hamburg, 192 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 


Keuffel & Esser, Mount Clay Hamburg, 14 cs. 
Hudson Trading Co., by same, 176 rolls. 
J. P. Heferman Paper Co., Alberta Trieste, 25 


bls. 
Titan Shipping Co., Mauretania Havre, 13 cs. 
PACKING PAPER 


- P. Hefernan Paper Co., ount Clay Ham- 
burg, 25 bls. 


Gerli & Co., Inc., Mauretania Havre, 1 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 


Keuffel & Esser, Mount Clay Hamburg, 57 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Trader 
London, 3 cs. 


TRACING PAPER 


International Forwarding Co., Mt. Clay Ham- 
burg, 4 cs. 


COVER PAPER 
International Forwarding Co., Mt. Clay Ham- 
burg, 5 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
Standard Products Corp., Olympic Havre, 10 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 


H. Reave Angel & Co., Inc., American Trader 
London, 1 cs. 
B. Altman & Co., Olympic Paris, 9 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Mount Clay Hamburg, 
45 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Trader 
London, 20 cs. 


J. Manheimer, Olynipic Bordeaux, 149 bls. 

E. Fougera & Co., by same, 48 cs. 
BOOKEND PAPER 

J. Kaber, Bristol City Bristol, 8 cs. 





MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Birn & Wachenheim, Mount Clay Hamburg, 
12 cs. — 4 
C. Schneider Schuel Co., by same, 18 esi 
Milton Paper Co., by same, 4 og. e 
F. J. Pinimenta, Alberta Triestef 17 bls. 
J. P. Hefernan Paper Co., by same, 90 bls. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Chifuku Maru Genoa, 
26 bis. threadwaste. 

Royal Manufacturing Co., by same, 120 bis. 
cottonwaste. 

National Bank of Commerce, Bankdale Marseil- 
les, 719 bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., by same, 85 bls. rags. 

R. Blank, London Mariner London, 52 bis. 
paperstock. 

Mutnik~-Bros., by same, 12 bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co. Inc., by same, 17 bls. 
rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Estonia Danzig, 317 bls.- 


ags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., by same, 98 bls, linseys. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, West Eldara Antwerp, 
506 bls. rags. 

A. W.. Fenton, Inc., by same, 361 bls. rags. 

Scrap Materia] Co., by same, 99 bls. rags. 

A. Hurst & Co., Inc., by same, 51 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 360 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 117 bls. 
bagging. 

C. -R. Spence & Co., Inc., Bristol City Bristol, 
451 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 270 bls. rags. 

National Bank of Commerce, Alberta Bari, 156 
bls. rags. F 
Equitable Trust Co., Alberta Venice, 122 bls. 
bagging. 2 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Timavo Trieste, 152 bls. 
rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., by same, 157 bls. bagging. 

New York Trust Co., Timavo Barcelona, 46 
bls. bagging. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 55 b's. 
bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Frederik VIII Copen- 
hagen, 116 bls. rags. 

National Bank of Commerce, Braga Alexan- 
dria, 141 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Reliance Hamburg, 182 
bls. bagging. ‘ 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Indep. Hall St. Nazaire, 
90 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Frederik VIII Copen- 
hagen, 208 bls. rags. 

E. J. Kelier Co., Inc., by same, 394 bls, bag- 


ging. ’ ; 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc. Braga Alexandria, 225 
bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Carnia Algiers, 144 bls. 
rags. 


OLD ROPE 
Brown Bros. & Co., Mount Clay Hamburg, 
39 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., 


coils. 


Bristol City Bristol, 64 


MANILA ROPE 


Eliermans’ Wilson Line, American Trader Lon- 
don, 134 coils. 


CHINA CLAY 


J. W. Higman & Co., Inc., Berk Fowey, 1119 
tons, 14 cwt. bulk. 

Atlantic National Bank, by same, 1281 tons 17 
ewt. bulk. 

Morey & Co., Inc., by same, 49 tons 12 cwt. 
bulk. 

L. A. Salomon & Bro., by same, 40 casks 20 
tons. 


WOOD PULP 


Bulkley Dunton & Co., Trondhjemsfjord, Swed- 
en, 2250 bls. sulphite, 450 tons. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 1500 bls. 
sulphite, 300 tons, 

Pagel Horton & Co., by 
sulphate, 500 tons. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., by same, 1500 bls, sul- 
phite, 250 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency Inc., by same, 1000 
bls. sulphite, 200 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency Inc., by same, 1250 
bls. sulphate, 250 tons. 

Johanson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Portland Maru 
bls. sulphite, 222 tons, 

Johanson Wales & Sparre Inc., Portland Maru 
Sundsvall, 1150 bls. sulphate, 222 tons. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., by same, 1000 bis. 
chemical pulp, 200 tons. 


same, 2500 bis. 









—.. 





Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Portland and 
Maru, Sundsvall, 1250 bls, sulphite, 250 tons, 

. Anderson & Co., Portland Maru Herno. 
sand, 2700 bis. sulphite, 450 ‘tons. 

J. Anderson & Co., by same, 3000 bis. sul. 
phate, 500 tons. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 8, 1925 








Castle & Overton, Inc., Timavo, Trieste, 62 
bls. rags. 

The stone Bros. Co., Inc., Timavo, Barcelona, 
335 bis. rags. 

New York Trust Co., by same, 50 coils old 
rope. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 574 bls. rags. 

Corn Exchange Nationa] Bank, by same, 64 
bls. cottonwaste. 

Philadelphia National Bank, Rhode Island, Liy. 
erpool, 58 bis. rags. 

C. J. Webb & Co., by same, 24 bls. rags. 

J. A. Steer & Co., by same, 151 pkgs. old 
rope. 

J. A. Steer & Co., by same, 85 coils old rope. 

H. T. Smith & Co., by same, 2 bis. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Meltonian Liverpool, 52 
bls. cardwaste. 

F. Whittaker & Co., by same, 48 bls. rags, 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Carnia, Genoa, 45 b's. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Egypt, Maru, Ham- 
burg, 347 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Sudbury, Hamburg, 
255 b's. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Arrow Antwerp, 
161 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., ———————, Germany, 
825 bls. wood pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Baltic Kotka, 2586 bls. 
chemical pulp 430 tons. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 8, 1925 
J. Anderson & Co., Portland, Maru, Soder- 
hamm, 5000 bis. sulphate pulp, 1000 tons 
J. Anderson & Co., by same Hernosand, 6000 
bls, sulphate pulp, 1000 tons. 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., by same, Sundsvall, 
500 bls. chemical pulp, 100 tons. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 8, 1925 











Castle & Overton, Inc., Bruxelles, France, 638 
bls. rags. 


CHARLESTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 8, 1925 








E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Tripp, Rotterdam, 212 
b's. bagging. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 8, 1925 

Star Co., Gustavsholm, Gothenburg, 1230 rolls 
newsprint paper. aS 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., by same, 4084 
bls. wood pulp. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., by same, 2750 bls. wood 
pulp. : 

Johanson Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 1250 
bls. kraft Re 

Johanson Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 4/? 
bls. sulphite pulp. 
FE. M. Sergeant & Co., by same, 149 bls. soda 
pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., by same, 208 bls. sul- 
phate. 

B. & O. R. R. Co., St. Anthony Stockholm, 
509 bls. wood pulp. 

Equitable Trust Co., by same, 1500 bls. wood 
pulp. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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HIGH GRADE COATING AND FILLER CLAYS 


REPRESENTING 
ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS, LTD. 
ST. AUSTELL, ENGLAND 


LARGEST 
CHINA CLAY PRODUCERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS SALES CORPORATION 


33 WEST 42nd ST. 


Norwood 


Mechanical Filtration Plants 
Gravity and Pressure Types 


Write for information 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


F. W. Roberts Manufacturing Co. 


All Products Guaranteed to Suit You 
STEEL SHELL BURRS 
YELLOW JACKET SHOWER 


Read the “ROBERTS IDEA” 





NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


NEW YORK CITY 


WALDRON MACHINES 


FOR 


EMBOSSING, COATING, PRINGING 


Machines for Processing Paper 
Calenders, Winders & Slitters 
Francke Flexible Couplings 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


HARDY S. FERGUSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
MEMBER AM. SOC. C. E. 
MEMBER AM. SOC. M. E. 
MEMBER ENG. INST. CAN. 


¥3 ULP AND FIBRE MILLS Ss 
INCLUDING BUILDINGS AND EPORTS 
COMPLETE MECHANICAL ESTIMATES OF 
EQUIPMENT COST 

WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT DESIGNS 

DAMS, STORAGE RESERVOIRS and SPECIFICATIONS 
OTHER HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES VALUATIONS 
STEAM PLANTS 





INCREASE YOUR WATER CAPACITY 
A SAND VALVE FOR 


FILTRATION PLANTS 


WHICH IS INTERCHANGEABLE—ELIMINATES REPAIRS 
—DOES NOT COLLECT REFUSE—WILL NOT BREAK 
WHILE BEING COVERED WITH SAND—A HIGH GRADE 
BRASS CASTING, SKILLFULLY MADE. 


SECTIONAL VIEW 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


“THE QUICK SERVICE HOUSE” 


























eteaet City Bank, by same, 600 bls. wood 
pulp. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Hameln, Germany, 550 
bls. wood _ pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Trondhjemsfjord, Swe- 
den, 1875 bls: sulphite, 375 tons. 

©. M. Sergeant & Co., by 3450 bls. 
sulphite, 100 tons. ’ 

Hartig Pulp Co., by same, 1800 b's. sulphite, 
300 tons. 

Johanson Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 2075 
bls. sulphite, 390 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., by same, 250 
bls. sulphite, 50 tons. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 6000 bls. 
sulphite, 1175 tons. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 4000 bls. 
sulphate, 800 tons. 

<. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
bls. rag pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 8, 1925 


same, 


Legie, Hamburg, 170 





G. F. Malcolm, Scythia, Liverpool, 16 cs. tissue 
paper. 

Lafayette Worsted Co., Scythian, Antwerp, 2 
cs. wrapping paper. 
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F. A. Chase, by same, 115 rolls paper. 
lst National Bank of Boston, by same, 55 bls. 


rags. 

lst National Bank of Boston, by same, 132 bls. 
flaxwaste. 

2nd National Bank, by same, 118 bls. flax- 
waste. 


American Felt Co., by same, 76 bls. flaxwaste. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 89 bls. 
strings. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 207 bls. 
flaxwaste. 

American Exchange Nat'l Bank, by same, 68 
bls. flaxwaste. 

E. J.- Keller Co., Inc., Grootendyk, Amsterdam, 
50 bls. rags. 

G. M, Graves & Co., Grootendyk, Rotterdam, 
624 bis. rags. 

Maurice O’Meara Co., by same, 22 bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 26 bls. 
rags. 

State “Street Trust Co., Kearney, Liverpool, 11 
bls. rags 

ist Nat’l Bank of Boston, by same, 36 bls. rags. 

National Shawmut Bank, by same, 6 bls. rags. 

Draper & Co., by same, 4 bls. rags. 

Burmon & Bolonsky, by same, 6 bls. rags. 

ist Nat'l Bank of Boston, Scythia, Liverpool, 
24 bis. rags. 


Payne & Stillman, by same, 35 bls. rags. 








A. o. 
Is, aap. ; 
«Merchants “National, Bank, by same, 77 bjs, 


rags. 
Wanrice O'Meara Co., Grootendyk, R 
64 bis. old rope. 


Searle, Inc., Quaker City, London, 34 


b 


rdam, 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Sac City, Antwerp, 26 
bls. rags. 
Miller, Muneastern, Halifax, 30 lis. old 
rope. 


Johanson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Portlan 
Sundsvall, 900 bls. sulphite, 150 tons. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., by same, 1625 bis, 
chemical pulp, 325 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp -Agency, Inc., by same, 2985 
bls. sulphate, 597 tons. 


Maru, 


Perkins Goodwin & Co., by same, Hernosand, 
1140 bls. sulphate, 190 tons. 

Mead Patton & Co., by same, 1860 bis. sul- 
phate, 310 tons. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., by same, 600 bis. sul- 
phate, 100 tons. 

J. Anderson & Co., by same, 4050 bls. sulphite, 
675 tons. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 1800 bls. 
sulphite, 300 tons. ; 

lmatesy & McKelvey, Mexicano, Oslo, 250 
bls. mechanical pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Argosy, Raumo, 107 


bls. wood pulp boards. 







































































































Trade Marks Department 





Conpuctep By NaTioNAL TrapE-MarK Co., WasHincTon, D. C. 
The following are trade-mark applications pertinent to the paper field pending 
m the United States Patent Office, which have been passed for publication 
and are in line for early registration unless opposition is filed promptly. For 
further information address National Trade Mark Company, Barrister Bidg., 
Washington, D. C., trade-mark specialists. As an additional service feature 
to its readers, PAPER TRADE JOURNAL gladly offers to them an advance search 
free of charge on any mark they may contemplate adopting or registering. 

TRIANGLE—It’s IN THE Crimp, No. 213,570. L. F. Grammes & 
Sons, Inc., Allentown, Pa. For paper clips. 

Oeser Roit Lear, No. 214,357. Ralph W. Grauert, New York 
City. For bronze, aluminum, black, white, and colored paper 
stamping leaf in roll form to be used on the hot press. 

Raptite, No. 214,924. Osborn Paper Company, Marion, Ind. 
For wrapping paper. 

Royat, No. 214,937. Royal Glue Co., Washington, D. C. 
glues and adhesive cement. 

RaprostriPE, No. 215,167. -Nekoosa Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wis. For wrapping paper. 

Post Text, No. 215,734. Castanea Paper Company, New York 
City. For book papers. 

Sttver Pratter, No. 216,480. Service Grocer Company, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. For paper napkins and toilet paper. 

Towt-Naps, No. 216,562. Sauquoit Paper Company, Inc., Utica, 
N. Y. For combination of paper towels and -napkins. 

ENpURANCE Bonp, No. 209,654. Graham Paper Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. For printing and writing paper commonly employed 
for printing and writing purposes. 


For 


‘Beveridge Paper Co. To Send Out Data Book 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., August 11—The Beveridge Paper Company 
has changed the name of its Jap Bristol to Satin Finish Bristol. 
‘The mill is also sending out to the jobbing trade attractive printed 
samples of its Railroad Board, the printing being done in both 
type and 120 line screen half-tone. ' 

The mill has in the course of preparation a data book which 
will be distributed to the trade shortly, giving information as to 
all stock lines carried, how packed, prices, general data or in- 
formation in regard to machine trims, basis weights, etc. 








Interlake Pulp Co. To Build Settling Basin 


App.eton, Wis., August 11, 1925.—Interlake Pulp and Paper 
Company has begun the construction of a new settling basin at its 
Appleton plant. The sedimentary basin will treat about 5,(100,000 
to 6,000,000 gallons of water per day, and the cost of consiiuction 
will amount to about $35,000. Orbison & Orbison of this cty 
are the consulting engineers. The work is directed by the com- 
pany instead of by contract. 

The basin is of concrete, 40 feet wide, 16 feet dee» and 240 
feet long, with a headhouse 40 feet wide, 16 feet high and 40 
feet long on one end. At the headhouse the raw water will be 
given chemical treatment, after which it will be churned by mixing 
pumps and sent into the feeding machines. As the water is 
pumped into the revolving screens, it will, after being tieated 
with alum, flow by its own gravity into the settling basin. 

A complete filter plant may be erected eventually, but if the 
company can eliminate the expense of such a project by the use of 
the settling basin, it will not build. The basin is expected to pro- 
duce five hours’ sedimentation. 


Westinghouse Co. Issues New 1925-1927 Catalogue 


The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company is 
distributing its new 1925-27 Catalogue of Electrical Supplies. The 
catalogue presents a complete representation of the apparatus 
manufactured by the Westinghouse Company, or obtainable 
through its district offices or agent jobbers, and gives detailed 
information on electrical supplies. 

The publication which contains 1,200 pages and is profusely 
illustrated with 4,500 engravings, lists all new apparatus designed 
and manufactured in the past two years, as well as all the 
previous established types. 


Paper Exported From Norway in June 


Washington, D. C., August 12, 1925.—During June 22,000 metric 
toms of paper were exported from Norway, of which 11,200 tons 
wére newsprint says a report to the Paper Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. from the American Commercial Attache at 
Copenhagen. During that month 66,200 tons of mechanical pulp 
were exported of which 64,700 tons were wet pulp, and 17,009 
tons of chemical pulp. 
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Quality and service guaranteed 
by the Largest Source of Supply 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 


Over 75 stock distributing points assure prompt 
shipment with minimuin transportation charges. 


The Solvay Process Co. 


Detroit, Mich.; SYRACUSE, N. Y.; 
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Sales Department: 
WING & EVANS, INC. 


40 Rector Street, New York 
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STEEL BELT LACING 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4675 Lexington Street, Chicago. 
In England at 135 Finsbury Pave, E.C.2 


Standard of the World 
in Belt Lacing 


Each tooth is a tiny vise that binds and pro- 
tects the belt ends in a grip of steel. It is the 
strongest of all belt lacing and usual service is 
equal to that of the belt itself. 


Quick, easy 4, 
application 


—With a Hammer 
: As The Only Tool 


1 


No holes to weaken belt, no unequal pull or inflexi- 
bility in running over pulleys. | dl performance of 
by 


the steel rocker hinge pin is unaffect operating con- 
itions. 


Recommended and adopted as standard the world over 
by belting manufacturers, engineers, supply houses as a 


lacing that will give efficient service on any belt of any 
size im any service, 
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Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


For wrapping all moist 
and greasy foodstuffs. 


Bread Wraps—Waxed Papers 


For tight-sealing cartons 
and wrapping dry foods. 


Bond and Ledger Papers 


All standard sizes, 
weights and colors. 


Handy Household Papers in Rolls 


Ask and ye shall receive 
full information. 


VEGETABLE PARCHMENT OO. 
sgt WaxtD BOND P ERS’ 


Would you like UNIFORM WEIGHTS? 
CERTAINLY! 


Do you have them? 


SOMETIMES! 


Why not use the 
“TRIMBEY” 


Regulator and have 
them— 


ALL THE TIME! 


More than 400 in use 
in the paper and pulp mills of North 
America and Europe. 


Full information on request. 
TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 
“Made in Canada’? Yes. 
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New York Market Review 


OFFICE OF THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, August 12, 1925. 

While nothing of note occurred in the paper market during the 
past week to change the complexion of things, the market continued 
in a healthy state even though transactions may not have been as 
frequent of voluminous as might be desired. August business 
is well distributed in all branches and the appearances seem to 
indicate that the month will see well sustained business with little 
price revision. June, July and August, by the very nature of 
things, is the resting period of the year for the paper trade. The 
market this year has ridden over the period thus far in a most 
creditable manner. At no time has the general demand sunk to 
the low level of last summer’s business and unless an unprece- 
dented slump should set in between now and the beginning of 
September. the three dangerous months will have passed without 
the experience of anything like the disaster that some of the 
pessimists had feared. Everything points to a good substantial 
paper demand this fall and manufacturers are already deep in 
their plans for making the most of it. Buying is still confined to 
the small order variety. Consumers* are still unwilling to buy 
beyond their immediate needs.. But these small.orders are frequent 
enough so that the movement of paper is somewhat in excess ot 
that usually marking this priod of the year. Conditions are 
thoroughly healthy and’ all that the market is now waiting for is 
for the fall to help make history. 

The demand for box board has showed a material improvement 
There is real activity in this line and prices are inclined to go to a 
higher level at an early date, apparently. The mills are in a very 
advantageous position just now but the cost of production is high 
and it is only logical to expect that box board prices will soon see 
an upward revision. 

Book papers are showing a trifle more vigor and most of the 
mills have sufficient business to carry them along for some time 
without anything to worry about. Coarse papers are at a lull while 
the demand for tissues and wrappings is only of a routine nature. 


News print is still holding up better than is usual at this time of 
the year. In the metropolitan area the consumption of news has 
not fallen off materially during the summer period. Circulation 
has been kept up by the big papers by dint of great effort, however. 
Not only has the metropolitan field been harrowed with a fine-tooth 
comb by means of prize contests and other circulation stimulants, 
but the New York suburban territory has also been vigorously 
worked. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The mechanical pulp market is steady at this writing. Consumers 
are not drawing heavily upon the pulp supply, but there is a steady 
movement of stock against contracts. There is considerable stock 
on hand and this is being conserved against the future requirements 
of the grinders. There is a general exectancy of good business 
this fall and ground wood is being cheerfully stored rather than 
forced upon the market at this time. 
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Chemical Pulp 
There is no great activity in the chemical pulp market and yet 
the market can he characterized as firm. There is a constant 
stream of business but the paper and board manufacturers are 
taking only such supplies as they see immediate use for. There js 
no inclination to commit themselves to any extent for future 
requirements. : 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Prices for old rope and bagging are undergoing little change and 
conditions in the market remain as they were a week ago. There 
is but slight demand for. bagging and while there is a ccnsistent 
demand for old rope it is only fair in volume. 


Rags 
There is more activity in the rag market than has been evidenced 
for some little time and, while prices hve not undergone any 
general revision, there is a strong tendency to higher values soon. 
The low grades of rags are being called for principally, roofing 
stock showing an increasing demand just now. The other grades 
are being affected by this betterment in this particular grade. No 
concessions are being offered and dealers, when asked fer quota- 

tions, are inclined to higher prices. 


Waste Paper 


Paper stock has undergone a great improvement during the last 
few days. The board mills are buying on a broad scale and some 
of the grades of stock called for by them are advancing in price. 
The cautious spirit of buying which has so long ruled the 
market is now disappearing and the consumers are looking further 
ahead into the future and making preparations for future business. 

Twine 

There is nothing new to be said about twine. The demand is 
of a very mediocre nature and buying consists entirely of purchas- 
ing in small quantities. Prices remain as they have been for some 
time and will probably undergo no change until fall brings some- 
thing of a reawakenirg in demand. 


New Bulletin on Vacuum Recorders 


Vacuum Recorders are covered in new Bulletin No. 140 issued 
by Uehling Instrument Company, of Paterson, N. J. These in- 
struments operate on the mercury column principle and employ 
no moving parts, springs or diaphragms. Permanent accuracy is 
claimed for this principle, which is clearly illustrated by a sectional 
diagram. The high degree of legibility of the Uehling Vacuum 
Recorder is due to the fact that the condenser’s working range 
of vacuum is recorded over nearly the full face of the chart, 
while the lower degrees of vacuum down to atmospheric pressure, 
are recorded on a greatly contracted scale. This is clearly illus- 
trated by the sections of typical charts, reproduced full size in the 
bulletin. One chart makes a record on a scale that is nearly as 
wide as that of the standard indicating type of gage. The latter 
chart is particularly desirable for test purposes in highly efficient 
condensing plants where the vacuum is habitually maintained within 
an inch of the barometer. It records every slightest variation. 
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NAPKIN FOLDERS 


ROTARY FOLDING MECHANISM 


Guaranteed to produce 450 napkins per 
minute 


WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Ltd., 


Used exclusively by leading converters 


17 EAST 42ND ST., 
NEW YORK 


Write for Details 


PAPER CONVERTING MACHINE CO. 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Bh as F ELTS SHERMAN PAPER COMPANY 
MA oe VAD YeN aD, and o . Manufacturers of 
| Nadie uD ¢ | Newsprint and Hanging 


ANAT APNE | Mills at 


Felt Mills, Great Bend and Lefebvre, N. Y. 
Main O-fice: Trust Co. Bldg., Watertown, N. Y. 


x Two, Three: yore ae and 'Six 
catia) 60. inches to 176 inches. in width. 


KY a ACTUAL’ TEST. this, felt. will.) HM) 
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RD. SOLUTELY NO. FELT MARKS |: | 7 JENSSEN 
| i THE PAPER, ) Two-Tower Acid 


Systems now in oper- 


Wd a3 ation or building: 
My 97113 aa FELT. ios ayy gists) 34 Jenssen Spray Type Cooler 


Bullard Gas Washer 
* TETYTELY : Decker Cooking Process 
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4 Kamyr Feltless Machines 
Me: vrei tet DUCK MILLS | Kamyr Pulp Presses 
Niue MASSACHUSETTS. Z| G. D. Jenssen Company 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, August 12, 1925. 


As August advances the chemical market shows no fickle ten- 
dencies and conditions remain practically without change, the 
various commodities retaining their respective swing without ac- 
celeration or further depression. Those who are in the best posi- 
tion to judge say that the market is destined to remain in this 
state for the remainder of the month and, perhaps, for a week or 
two in September. _After that the chemical demand is bound to 
be better but how much better is, of course, merely a matter of 
conjecture. The more optimistic of the chemical men incline to 
the opinion that we will see some really spectacular business 
before September has run its course. The more conservative 
agree that conditions speak well for the future but they do not 
anticipate any record-breaking market Their reason for this 
opinion is that the consumers are still clinging to the idea that it 
is not ethical for them to anticipate future wants to any extent 
As long as they persist in their hand-to-mouth buying tactics the 
‘market will be obliged to go along answering the consistent but 
lukewarm demand without experiencing any of the flurries which 
keep a market keyed up to concert pitch. There is every assurance, 
thowever, that a steady demand will keep up for the consuiners 
have so long guarded against carrying any amount of stock that 
every demand places them in the position where they are obliged 
to place their orders, small though they may be. During the past 
week there have been slight betterments here.and there but they 
have always been offset by a shrinkage in other directions. Both 
have been slight and too insufficient to give the market any new 
classification. There are few really soft spots in the market and, 
on the whole, the chemical men are very well satisfied to have 
things continue as they are doing. There has been no time since 
the advent of hot weather when the market has fallen so low 
in the Slough of Despond as the level which it touched for a 
considerable period during the summer of 1924. This in itself is 
encouraging for, while comparisons may be odious, comparisons 
are the barometer which the market watches with never failing 
interest. 


BLANC FIXE.—Quite a little business is constantly coming 
through for blanc fixe but the orders are more numerous than 
sizeable. Business in this commodity can hardly be called 
good and yet it is by no means bad. Fairly good is, perhaps, the 
best characterization for it. Here the spirit of the cautious buyer 
is daily exemplified for all the orders have the ear-marks of pur- 
chases made under compulsion. Little of it can, by any stretch of 
the imagination, be considered as anticipatory. There is little 
effort to secure concessions and little disposition to give any. The 
pulp quotation remains at from $60 to $70 a ton and the powder 
at from $75 to $90 a ton. 


BLEACHING POWDER.—Bleaching powder is one of the most 
animated commodities at this time. As already stated in these 
columns, the manufacturers have practically been taken off their 
feet by the improvement experienced in the demand for bleach 
during July and thus far this month. During June the consumers 
were curtailing their contract withdrawals and the manufacturers 
guessed badly when they made their plans to meet a July demand 
on the basis of the June demand. Orders have pressed them hard 
and in many instances they have been unable to respond to con- 
sumers as quickly ‘as désired: They are: getting back into the 
swing now arid consumers ‘are jable” toy place their orders with a 
iair prospect of getting speedy shipments. The price remains at 
1.90 cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—CAUSTIC soda is plodding along in an in- 
different state. Spot buying is practically an unknown quantity just 
now. As far as the contract business is concerned, withdrawals 


are being taken out in a fairly consistent manner. A mai 


: ed im- 
provement is expected at any minute and the outlook or fajj 


business is promising. From 3.10 to 3.15 cents a pound js still 
being asked. 


CASEIN.—Casein has been doing very well all along a: 


= ‘dis in, 
perhaps, a trifle better position now than it has been (or the 
past two or three weeks. It is said that concessions are bein made 
now and then when the amount of business offered \\arrants 


it but the market still quotes the price as 12% cents a pound. 
CHINA CLAY.—China clay seems to be picking up a trifle. It 


had a fine run of business right into the hot weather period when 
it slackened up a trifle although it never ceased to find a satis. 
factory call. Now it seems to be swinging into line again which 
gives strength to the prediction that this Fall would find it back 


in a top-notch position with a livelier demand than ever. The 
price does not change, the imported grades still selling at from 
$16 to $20 a ton and the domestic grades at from $12 to $15 4 
ton. 

CHLORINE.—Chlorine is moving in a very indifferent way. 
Such buying as is being done at this time is for immediate needs, 
Concessions might loosen things up a little, perhaps, but the 
chlorine men are keeping the price religiously and those who buy 
have to pay the price. It is still quoted at from $4.50 to $7.0 a 
pound in tanks. 

ROSIN.—Rosin has passed through another excellent week and 
the demand shows no tendency to slacken. The price has heen 
roaming around the $10 notch, never falling below that figure. 
It is said that many of the consumers have greatly exceeded their 
contract allottments this year. The outlook for rosin is as rosy as 
any outlook the market presents. At this writing the quotation at 
the naval stores centers is $10.25. 

SALT CAKE.—Salt cake is slowly but surely improving. Its 
tone is very excellent and September should find its demand 
greatly increased. The price is still from $16 to $17 a ton 

SODA ASH.—Soda ash remains in a slow position, this being 
another of the commodities which is now thrown back on its con- 
tract business, receiving only occasional ventures in the line of 
spot business. The contract demand, however, is sufficient to keep 
the stock rolling fairly well. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—In sulphate of alumina the same 
conditions exist as have been referred to in soda ash. There are 
fair contract withdrawals to sustain it but practically no spot de- 
mand. The commercial grades are quoted at from 1.40 to 1.45 cents 
a pound at the Eastern works while the iron free is bringing from 
2.10 to 2. 25 cents a pound. 

SULPHUR.—Sulphur continues in an exhilirated state. Large 
contract withdrawals are being constantly made and conditions 
are entirely satisfactory. It is still quoted at from $19 to $20 a 
ton. 

TALC.—Talc is still slow and shows no symptom of any im- 
provement immediately. The quotation is from $17 to $18 a ton. 


Hearing on Downward Revision in Tariff Law 
[From Our REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., August 11, 1925.—The Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives will begin hearings 
on Monday, October 19, in connection with a general downward 
revision in the rates in the present revenue law. It is expected 
that almost every section of i be changed to 
some extent including the income” | taxes as well 
as the so-called nuisance taxes. It is expected that the hearings 
will not consume more than 2 weeks, following which the com- 
mittee will draft a preliminary bill to be introduced as son as 
Congress convenes. 
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PERFORATED METALS 


All kinds 
and 
thicknesses 
of Metal 


For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, Pulp Washers, etc. 


The Harrington & King Perforating Company 
5652 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill., U.'S. A. 


AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS 
SCREW PRESS 


FOR DEWATERING PULP 


| ADVANTAGES 


AUTOMATIC—requiring a minimum of labor to operate. 


CONTINUOUS IN ACTION—hence large saving in power and 
increase in capacity. 


ECONOMICAL IN POWER—small power required to operate. 
— CONSTRUCTION—hence requiring a minimum of re- 
Pp. 


AMERICAN PROCESS CoO. 


| 68 William Street New York 


New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 


| neg! 


Raeeneaaat »: PONS! Cc TRADE 


Over forty years’ experience in the 
clay industry has naturally resulted in . 
the adoption of the most scientific 
methods and practices. 

This record of achievement is your 
guaranty of Clay of absolute unform- 
ity at prices consistent with M-E qual- 
ity and service. 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


<u; MINER-EDGAR CO: 


Hl evo | 


DILLON JORDAN 


Our latest Improved Machine, three sizes; 
belt or direct connected motor driven. All 
Bearings self-oiling, adjustable and water- 
cooled. Fitted with Standard Steel Knives, 
Special Heat Treated Steel, Bronze or Man- 
ganese Steel Plug and Shell Lining. 


For full particulars apply to 
DILLON MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Builders of Paper Mill Machinery 
Lawrence, Mass. 
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Quotea by Hepburn & Co., No. 74 Broadway, N. Y. City ' at Ledgers . _Men’s Corduroy... ¢ a 
for quotations on these or any ak oS PP Sete oa seteesees 23100 45.00 ~— ee : @ +3 
BONDS BID OFFERE wr. a 
Abitibi Power and Paper, Gen. 6s 1940..........-5--+0055 101 coo aura eee. «eras ates Repacked : ¢ 
Advance Bag and Paper, 78 1943..............:- Sue 98 + a —~ nae Fake 14.00 @32.00 ite" @ 7.50 
Stn mais ane Saler Fike WIR... .c-s one cec cee = — Nn t —_ oeesees 10.00 @15,00 White, No, 2— — @ 7,00 
Brompton Pulp and Paper, 6s 1927.............+045- a eee 94 96 too Sized.... 8.00 @11.00 Repacked ... 
Beaver Board, 8s 1933.........2..+0+5:- Pee ccc saghh 92 94 " Balla eomtrect . . Miscellaneous | t 4.50 
Bedford Pulp and Paper, 634s 1942............-05: 98 Roll » Ss tract os 3.50 @ 3.90 St. Soiled, White. 4 4.25 
Berkshift Fills Paper Co.; 68°2941..:...........ccccces “80 ee eo 3.75 @ 4.25 Thirds and BI : @ 3.50 20 
Beaver Beard, MU. ¥. Curb, Sc. 1933...............--.00- ize 80 Sheets .......+. 4.00 @ 4.25 . _ 
eaver Board, N. Cutd, Bs, 1933.0... wwiccrccescecces 93 95 Side R 25 Repacked .... : 
Beaver Products Corp., 7448 1942........0...0s0ec00000s 104 10 a i $45 @ 4.00 Miscellaneous . . sass 
Belgo Canadian Paper, 6s 1943............- eto scent 100 101 ‘Ss, "& —_— - - Black Stockings a 3.50 
Brown Paper Co., 88 1931..........cceccecesesceensees 102 M “F S. C, .... 7.00 @ 9.75 Roofing Rags— @ 4,25 pee 
IE IC Sn eae 98 are Cc ate eal 4 ,0 OE. O S72 Cloth Strippings ° GA 
Bryant Paper Co., 6s 1942............+- ee ea 99 102* aaa “a, 5 No. 1......... e275 
Brown Company Serial, 6s 1925-43........ Sc. baek ae 100 pee seetesess Se Mkrae SS ope 70 Sen 
Central ee es eo 4 00 eee seas 8.00 @15.00 EE. ae he t 2.50 
Cape Breton Pulp and Paper, 6s 1932........ ets. 100 94 a Ream .._ OGG 0. Ws icesee 2 2 a P 
Carthage Sulphite Pulp and Paper, 8s 19-1........ pee 40 "50 Anti-Tarnis : --+- 40 @ .W _ a eae } oo 
Champion Coated Paper Co., 6s 1924-34...........-. 00. a Crbses nish .... 1.10 @ 1.90 F . 1a 
Champ:on Dis ie Motes: Me 1930... «......<0ccese caves. 101 Wh = ~ gee Sata 1.00 @ 2.00 : oreign Rags Ci 
Cherry River Paper, 5s 1929........ SS de a seem 97 100* Krait oe eee ee ae ae New Light Silesias 210.5 
Donnaconna Paper Co., Ltd., 6s 194U........... a tees 99 2 len il ethene SS @ 93 Light Flannelettes eo 
Fock ee Fide: 1931. 5.25.55. 0ks nee 97 = oe ‘++ 70 @ .80 Unbleached Cottons. 14 ais 
agle Paper, 634s 1932........... rie a : on cee n¢ New White ut or — 
Escanaba eben ee AOR ce, od earsin sp wea TineS +4 100 5 1 poms .. 5.50 @ 6.25 Mme 44. a ( a Mer 
— — Paper, Ve S088. ..1.... itt a De Os 100 ” Img aie a $8 O o75 new “te Oxfords 10. ail 00 
ort Orange Paper Co., 7s 1942........... . cereetess D see uported ..... 5.50 @ 5.75 Yew Light Prints.. 9 @ 16.00 
Aly aber Oo... F5Gu SPSL onsgsc ces. ss.odeseess sd, ss 98 - ss. Jut 9.0 . New Mixed + Cut- —_ T 
Gilbert Paper Co., 7s ay cee ee eee 96 eee xX». . —- coeeee 9.00 @ 9.25 _UiMgs =... sees 4.25 » 4.50 
Gilbert Paper Co., 6145 1923-29..........0.cecceeeeeeeee 101 i102* No. 1 ea a a eo New Dark Cuttings 1 @ 42 
Hammermill Paper Co., 6s 1930-3)...........0000000- 99 = No. 2 Vv food.... 4.75 @ 5.25 No. 1 White Linens 10 @ 11,00 W 
Diveiel timeia te MN6.........-...cccccce oa Vara se a in Bu = Nood.... 4.00 @ 4.50 No. 2 White Linens 7.25 @ 825 0 
Hummell, Ross Fibre Corp., 7s 1925................ eae 90 ies Fib - oon ee 5.90 @ 1.00 No. 3 White Linens 6.2 @ 675 W 
Jessup & Moore Paper Cos, 6c 1939.............cccceee. 90 se No. 1 Fibre z z No. 4 White Linens 4.5 + 
Kenmore Pulp and Paper Co., 6s 1937...... 5 eee 90 ” No. 2 Fibre ee ass » Brr Old Extra Light 7 
Lake Superior Pulp and Paper, 6s 1941......... ev ere? 105 ee eee = "Be eee 4.25 @ 4.75 GD?  wsctge ae 
Mattazami Pulp and Paper, 6s 1937.........-0.--2-20005 90 a S. Screesin ee 00 @ 2.75 Ord Light Prints.. 3.7 — 
Masnetse & Menominee, #30 1996............. lenin pe Card Mid : ceeeee 00 @ 3.50 Med Light Prints.. 3.75 
National Paper and Type, 6s 1947...........00ceeee0eees 9 “99° Boards- ae eae 400 @ 50 Dutcn tive Cottons 4 
eee MG REE EG TOED) 3. 0ns0ncsc 06d ag bbalewces: 102 i } News oe 5 5 Ger. Blue Cottons... 3.7 
Pn iii Raat... cc o2 105 | a Shin t hanes 45.00 @ 47.50 Ger. Blue Linens... 4.2 
Orono Pulp and Paper, 6s 1943.......... Bee cs atin 5 ae 97 aa Cen Aga sacs on.00 ara. Checks and Blues.. 3.25 
Oxiord Paper Co., 65 1947... scviivieisvevscussvececes WE aa. Binders” Boards..72.80 77.50 Dark Cottons... 235 
rchment Paper, 54s 1927-28....... 98 00 Sgl. Mla. LI. Chip.58.00 50. Dark Cottons.... 2.35 
Paterson : RM ee 98 ase Wood Pul 7 7 "20 00 - re Shoppery ...+... 2.25 
Parker Young Co., 6428 1944............cseccceeecerees 92 = Contamer ee 250 @75.00 French Blues ..... 4.00 
Price Bros. a AMG BADER so 5.5 fais Gas dincche 100 04 Sulphate Set eenin: ae — Baggi | 
oe ag Paper Mills, Ltd., 6s 1940.............-.0.-. 97 o Coarse eLaet 75 @ .85 Pri M —s | 
jordon Co., Series A, 88 1940........-..s0ccecccceccess : 4 an ee 2 al wee _ Prices to Mill F. 0. b. N.Y 
Riordan Paper, 6s eer reemate ts Ae Bee 8 _ Guat Wek” Le @ oe Gunny No, 1— : ‘oe 
ns Pulp and Paper, Ltd., 6s, 1929........... ae 33 "35 Screenings’ . 20.00 25.00 ane 3.13 @ 3.25 
iver Raisin Paper, 8s 1936..-......-...0-...sc0cceeee, ae +4 citi 0000305 @ 25. Domestic ...... 3.15 @ 3.25 
St. Maurice Paper Co., Ltd., 5%4s, 1929........ re ee og: = : Bleached. basis 25 Wool Tares, light.. 2.50 @ 2.60 
a: NG GU PDD ce ck cease sscoserdSesnevess 97 22” Ibs. .......--.13.00 @16.00 Bec bases, Reavy 260 © on” 
a (Howard) Paper Mills, 7s 1941............... 98 10 Bieached, basis 20 ‘“j _ are, Bagging... 2.55 @ 2.65 
mith (Howard) Paper Mills, 6s 1934...............0%. 98 Ibs enna oo? meee 229 OFS 
St. Croix Paper, re ge nse nes stereeess 98 ae BR.  escewasencas 5.00 @16,00 Sound Bagging .. 2.10 @ 220 
Stevens & Thomson Paper, 6s 1942... eo er eae NI Sees tere ge oa i oofing Bagging... 2.00 @ 2.5 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, 6s WORE ey ek ak iss 92 Mechanical Pulp Manila Rope— 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, Gen 8s OO ee oer 106 108 ; (Ex-Dock) SO: “a siaees 6.35 @ 685 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Co., 6s, 1940.............-- 06 109 No, 1 Imported...33.00 @37.00 _ Domestic ....... 6.75 @ 7.25 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 1-5, 1930 Sree ee agsaneev es 1 95 (F. o. b. Mill) New, i a F @ 3.85 | 
S. D. Warren Company, 68, 1945..........0..ccceececee 88 93 No. 1 Domestic... .28.00 @32.00 Hessian Jute Threads— 
Whittaker Paper, Ist 7s 1942..............cccceeceeeees ~ 100 » : Foreign ....-+-- 4.00 @ 4.25 
a oe a. Bike AUER. ck 3: sepnehesseaterene sce Ba k Chemical Pulp Domestic ....... 3.25 @ 3.50 
faterway Paper Products, 7s SS ee 5 (Ex-Dock, / — 
Wayagamack Pulp and Paper, Ltd., 63 1951............ 87 Me Sulphite paola — ou Waste Papers 
STOCKS BID SKE Bleached ....... 4.00 @ 4.50 . : (F. 0, b. New York) 
Abitibi Power and Paper, Com ASKED Easy Bleaching. 280 @ 3.25 Mavings” 
‘Abitibi Pow Se > ate nhs Shsba neve ban oe oo 68 No. 1 stromg un- Hard,White,No. 1 3 @ 3.70 
ye wanna oer -— guees a poet eR een hee bp oped basins a6 104 Sl bleached ...... 2.75 @ 3.25 Hard,White,No. 2 3.25 @ 3.00 
Reacken Sen. wel — a Fis Vids cul cbs sens dcubetee 8 12* No. 2 strong un- ware _ Soft, White, No. 1 2.8 2 2.90 
parent Sag-and Paper, FUd....---.0+>--..000re0000: 77 “8 x bleached... as e275 “ee a e 
re. eters) herons ¥eesve sens 4 6 e No. 1 Kraft .... 2.95 @ 3.20 ° a BB cccccse J 4 i 1.55 
nC EEErenst nso hson-veecnces vaeness5sée>8 9 32 35 Sulphate— aaa ae Mag --. 1.25 @ 1.40 
capella dee 12 - Bleached .......- 3.65 @ 3.85 game ore Book... 1.23 @ 1.40 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Com.. Ce een Geer iy - ese Sul nit Py D b. Pulp Mill) Solid’ Hook I ed i 1.74 é ; 80 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Pfd...........ccccceeeeeees 3 op et Seno Leto Steck .... 1.4 ‘30 
EE te DET (20e BEE,.+.000 0000000 0++000 00s 98 104 Bleached -----2 3 vee ee ee ee - 
Grown Willamette, 760 A, Bid. 0002000000000000000021 Be ee ee as oc Me ots: 05h 
Siumencen Pane’ = Tt etter ween eer esereeersenseaee 42 ” 48 News Sulphite . on eS e ss New Env. Cut... 2.25 @ 2.40 
ee eee ne cans ->-aehSopmnenanennsnnenn snes 93 98* Mitscherlich . 3.25 @ 3.75 New Cut. No. 1. 1.85 @ 22 
Jessup & Moore Gases, Batre ehranseneey -se-0percap ase 260 270 . a (Domestic) 2.75 @ 3.25 oy No. 1 old 1 40 a 0 
Cee Meeks aes eas Meee 73 77 Soda Bleached .... 4.00 @ 4,25 C = covess e550 = 33% 
Sate a So es ON es ee oe 65 68 ontainer Board 7) @ 90 
national Paper Co., Pid. 6% 75 D i B Ww 10 
IT 75 80 omestic Rags Ol Kr ech; . 1.60 @ LK 
Mangal amabay, Pid Cones Oe cnc ccn ss os New Rags nt tio 200 @ 2.10 
ND MND oo ed laid sis abo 8 Ga eubnes Us 00 sade seks Sa Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y News— rin — 
(mers lene eee eae 93 97 Shirt Cutti or. 1. ¥. News ce do c - 
ee wp PED. eee ence eee e ee eweceesenes 98 p oe -uttings— No. 1 White News 1.85 @ 2.0 
Provincial Paper Co., Com......+-...100eesseeeeeeeees 94 98 New White, No.1 14.50 @15.25 Strictly Overissue 1.05 @ 1.15 
¢ oper Co, Pid... ...secccesoee 9 New Wh'te, No. 28.00 @10.00 Strictly Folded 75 @ & 
Price Brothers, Cap....--+.0-+ss00reeeeceseeores aes hie 39 “2. x Silesias No. 1...10.50 @11.50 No. 1 Mixed Paper 133 @ 6 
St. Poncttichsc ccc ects det. an. CC .. New U C r ; "35 5 
St. Maurice Paper Co., Cap. 0h toe ee 185 215 asthe nS ‘ee @ 15.00 Common Paper.... 35 @ © 
St. Regis Paper Co., Cap....--....00ssesesseeeeleeeee, 34 % Fancy. ..-..1....998 gies te. & Twines 
Sranish River Palp’and Paper, Com. .00000000000000000 10s «108 Blue Overail,:<.110.00 @1100 Géton—CF. 0, b. Mil 
pF r an RAE bo. A ose oo es « « : ‘ew ue Prints 7.50 . ee a 
Ticonderoga Pulo an PED. cece cece eeeeeeeeees 115 117 peal @. 8.50 ae stdeuasees 42 @ #& 
West Virginia Pulp Se satelite ar ncete th eae 0 ti - ae alg Be ge 5.75 @ 6.20 a 2 copia ues 41 @ 4 
; est es a a toa al ees 47 + : ie J eee pt a. 40 @ A 
BY Whittaker Pa a CS MUNG S«.co 0s vee.0 coe does 95 100 nes eVewvecde 5.75 @ 6.25 India, No. 6 basis 
- Whi Ds aos 8 Sas ace ass Pink Corset Cut- ; > 
BS hittaker Paper, Pia. ..............0000- eee ee ‘oe 25 35 tings 10 7 Light .++sse00e- 19 @ 2 
SeveukCSeseStewscus soe 55 oe Mak Metin... 25 @10.7 Dark ........... -17 @ 2B 
* Nominal. New ge ‘ 10.00 @10.50 B. C., 18 basis.... .39 @ <4! 
- ag sete A. B. Italian, 18 
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DANIEL M. HICKS INTERNATIONAL PULP C0. 


(INCORPORATED) 


PAPER MILL SUPPLIES ASBESTINE FILLER 


PULP : 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 987, U. 8. PATENT OFFFICE 90% Retention 


TTI PAPER STOCK CORPORATION 
” 41 East 42nd St., New York JAMES L. CAREY 


Paper and Woolen Mfrs.’ Supplies| | ze" Mill Architect and Engineer 
COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE Cable Address: 


Codes: ABC Sth 
Warehouse—Hoboken, N. J. Branch Office—Holyoke, Mass. JASCAR, Chicago Western Union 


THE GEORGE M. GRAVES €0., Inc. -RALPH W. FANNON 


Domestic and Foreign 


Consulting Engineer 
WASTE PAPER NEW CUTTINGS HEMP ROPE ‘REF 
OLD RAGS MANILA ROPE FLAX WASTE ELIMINATION ome _— eee oe costs 
WOOD PULP BAGGING COTTON WASTE REPORTS AND VALUATIONS DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
77 SUMMER STREET BOSTON MASS. OPERATING PROBLEMS PLANT IMPROVEMENTS 


““dn Engineering Service Based Upon Actual Operating Experience” 


C. C. HOCKLEY J. O. Ross Engineering Corp. 


Consulting Engineer 30 E. 42nd St. 
Paper & Pulp Mills CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY BOSTON 


Semen Plante Room 1237, Northwest Bank Bldg. 
—_— PORTLAND, GHEGN VAPOR ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 


Industrial Reports 





DRAINER BOTTOMS & PERFORATED TILES 


For Paper Mills and Filtering Purposes 


MUIRHEAD and MANSFIELD 
| nate sadetaleele 501 Fifth Avenue New York City 
No Wood, Splinters or Dust—Drains Quickly and Clean Board Mill Production Service 
Standardized Furnishes and Costs 
SAMUEL SNELL COMPANY ? : 
Manufacturers Holyoke, Mass. Production Quality Economy Problems 


A New Service based on twenty-five years’ Practical Experience 


reELIS wig a on 


; Made from first growth Spruce and Pine, by approved processes. 
H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. UNION WOOD FLOUR CO., INC. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. ; 


Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


GEORGE F. DREW 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Consulting and Operating 
Brunswick, Me. 6 Cambridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 
SPECIALTY: Pulp, Paper and Saw Mills 


Cotton, woolen, worsted, cordage, silk mills and their equipment. 
Appraisals, adjustments. 





Light, 18 basis.. 
Jute pw rapping, 3-6 


pe— 
4-ply and larger... 
Fine Tube Yarn— 
a and larger. 


No. 1 g Bond.. 
No. 2 Rag Bond.. 
Water Marked Sul- 
phite 
Sulphite Bond 
Sulphite Ledger.... 
Superfine Writing. . 
No. 1 Fine Writing 
No. 2 Fine Writing 
No. 3 Fine Writing 
No. 1 M. F. Book. 
No. 


Coated Label. be 
News—Roll, mill... 
News—Sheets, mill 
No. 1 Mani 

No. 1 Fibre.... 
No. 2 Manila 
Butchers’ Manila. . 
No. 1 Kraft 

7. a. ae (South- 


ern Grade) 
Wood Tag Boards. 
Sulphite Screenings 
— Tissue, 24x36 


shee 
White “Tissue, 20x30 
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U fainet India— 


asis 

Paper Makers’ Twine 
alls 

Box ae 2-3 ply 

Jute Ro 
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CHICAGO 
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sheet 7%@ 


Boards, 


per 
(Delivered Central aeuere? 


Plain Chip . 
Solid News 47.50 
Manila Line Chip. 57.50 


Superfines 
News 
Book, Super 
Book, Coated 
Coated Litho 
Label 
Jute Manila No. 
Manila, Sul. No. 
Manila, Sul. No. 
No. c 
No. 2 Kraft 
Common Bogus.... 
Straw Board 
News Board 
Chip Board 
Single Manila Pulp 
lined board 55.00 
Single White, patent 
coated board ....75.00 
Wood Pulp Board. .80. * 
Binder Boards 5.0 
Tarred Felts— 


roll 
pean Tate 3» Ply, 


Old Papers 
Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard White 4.00 
White Blank News 1.75 
Manila Env. 

tings 
No. 2 Hard White 3. 3 


. 1 Soft White.. .04%4G 
\. 2 Soft White. . ee 
Mixed 1.6 


Solid Ledger Stock 2.00 


Writing Paper .... — 


@47.50 
@50.00 
@60.00 


Container Lined— 
(Delivered Central Territory) 
T — @75.00 
— @80.00 


Old Papers 


F. o. b. Chicago 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.15 
~— Envel. Cut- 


3.15 
= ° Soft ner. 2.85 
No. 1 Mixed.... 1.45 
No. 2 Mixed.... 1.15 
Ledger and Writings 138 
Solid Books 
. 1 Light Books 100 
1.90 


Ne 
won nS 
mw" wn 


ou wwocCsubu 


2.10 
New Kraft Cuts. 2.30 
Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 
Ex. No. 1 Manila. 
Print Manila 
Folded News (over- 
issue) 
ie eeapere— 
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Straw ippings.. X 
Binders’ Ippings .« -70 
Roofing Stocks, f. o. b. 
Chicago, Net Cash— 
No. 7. 


BOSTON 


@82.50 
@85.00 
@85.00 


@63.00 
@68.00 


@ 1.60 
@ 1.80 


00, @ 2.10 
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Buse 1s8 82 
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No. 1 Books, Heavy 1.75 

ae 1 Books, Light — 
1 New Manila. 2.50 

No o. 1 Old Manila. —e 

Print Manila 

Old Kraft 

Overissue ‘ News 

Old Newspapers.... 

No. 1 Mixed Paper 

Box Board, Chip.. 


Bagging 
Price f. 0. b. Boston 

Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign 

Domestic 

Manila Rope .... 
Mixed Rope 

Scrap burlaps.... 
Wool Tares, heavy. 

Mixed Strings. —- 
New Burlap Cuttings 


Domestic Rags (New) 
Price f. 0. b. Boston 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No.1 .154%@ 
Silesias, No. 1. 11 
New Unbleached. 
Washable 
Fancy = 
Cottons—According to 
Grades—Blue— 
Blue overalls 
New Black, soft. 
Khaki Cuttings. . 
Corduroy 
New Canvas 


Domestic Rags (Ola) 
. Price f. b 
White No. 1 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
White No, 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous. ... . 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
ane Stock— 
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No 
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wi WN nw: 
Sonn: 
alcouns 


®® 889 


QQD98B 89 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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No. ‘ Jute Manila. 
Manila Sul., No. 
Manila No “044 


0344 


. 02 

56.00 ss. 00 

: a 

e-_— 

Wend Pulp Board. 4.50 @ 5.00 
(Carload Lots) 


. Binder Boards— 


Per ton 
Carload lots ....65.00 
Tarred Felts— 


$2 ss 
ee oo 
So oo 


— 
@ 
o 


(per_roll) 
Best Tarred, 
(per roll) 
Best Tarred, 3-ply. 2.00 


Bagging 
F. o. x 
Gunny, No, ll 

Foreign 

Domestic 

Manila Rope .... 
Sisal Rope 
"— Ro 

=p urlaps. . 

Waal ‘ares, heavy. 

Mixed Strin a 
we - New Lt. 


sz 


@® ® 88 88 
ne 


Dww 
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wae Burlap Cut- 


Old Pa 
F. o. b. ila. 


vings— 
No. 1 Hard 
White 


| 


3.50 @ 3.60 


No, 2 Hard White 3.00 
No. 1 Soft White 2.50 

. 2 Soft yiiite 1.75 

; —- - 1.00 

90 

1.75 

aper .... 1.60 

ooks, heavy 1.25 

NC 2 Books, light. 1.00 
No. 1 New Manila. 1.50 
No. 1 Old om 1.25 
patie Manila 85 
Old Kra 2.00 
id sue News... .90 
ewspa 40 

No. 1 27%...; 40 
Common Paper. . 30 
Straw Board, Chip. 60 
Binders Bd., Chip.. .60 


Domestic Rags—New 
Price to Mill, f. 0. b 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No.1 .13544 
New White, No.2 .063: 
Silesias, No. 1... .10%@ 
New Unbleached. 14 
Washable } 
Fancy a 

Cottons-—according to. on les 
Blue Overall. 11 


.04 
New Black Soft.. 
New Light Seconds (03"4 
Khaki Cuttings.. .06', 
Corduroy .04 
New Canvas .... .083 
New Black Mixed .05 


Old 
White, No. 1— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings. 
Restag Stock— 


TORONTO 


Paper 


(Mill Prices to Jobbers f. 0. b. Mill) 
Bond— 
Sulphite 
Light tinted 
Dark tinted 
Ledgers Semtehine) . 
Ledgers No. 
Ledgers No. 2 
Writing 
Writing S. C. aie 
News f. o. b. Mills— 
Rolls (carloads).. 3.50 
Sheets (carloads) . 
Sheets (2 tons or 
over) 
Book— 
No. 1 M. 
loads) 
No. 2 M. 


4@ 12% 
@ 13% 


® ®8 89998 


hae & 8&8 so 8s 
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litho 
No. 3 Coated oe 
litho 
Coated tinted 
Wrapping— 
Rag Brown 
White Rap . 
“B” Manila .... 
No. 1 Manila ... 
Fiber 
Kraft, M. F.. 
M. G. 


@989995 89 


(F. o. b. Py 
Ground wood 


® 
w 
3 
> 
So 


Sulphite easy Wench: - 

ing 
Sulphite news grade Ss. 00 
Sulphite, bleached. 75.00 
Sulphate 62.5 


Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toron 
Shavings— 
White Env. cut.. 3.60 @ 
Soft White Book 
shavings ..... _ 
White Blk, Nowe 1.70 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 1.25 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock 1.10 
Ledgers and Writ- 


Solid Ledgers ... 
Man‘las— 
New Manila Cut. — 
Printéd Manilas.. 1.00 
Kraft 
News and Scrap— 
Strigtly Overissue .80 
Folded News .80 
No. 1 Mixed 
Papers 55 
Domestic Rags— 


Price to mills, f. 0. b. Toron 
Per Ib. 
No. 1 White shirt 
cuttings 
No. 2 White shirt 4 
cuttings O @ .08% 
— shirt cut- 


14%@ 14% 


.10 
ford Whites. a 
Third and blues..... “05% , 08% 





